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the total eradication of the evil which is throw- | impracticability of forming any powerful combi- | may eat. But this is distasteful to them. A 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All communications relating to the dusiness | 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the | 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L, P. Noble, Publisher. 

ztyAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- | 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ‘ . 

z’p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. : 

zp Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. ‘ 

is piers are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

i> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accéunts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

xr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ‘ 

x+> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x¢y Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

z‘p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : 

itr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 





Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - = Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 
New York State - - - 34 per ct. dis. 
New England - - - - 6 do. 
New Jersey - - - - ¥% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 3% do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - big do. 
Maryland - oe eo 
Virginia m0) % lope Bien 
Western Virginia - - -13¢ do. 
Ohio - - - = +24 = do. 
Indiana - - - = +24 = do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 do. 
Tennessee - - - -=3' do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - -5 do. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 13, 1848. 


‘THE SOUTH. 
PROGRESS. 


While slaveholders are laboring to extend the 
area of slavery, the stability of the system is some- 
what shaken in sections where it already exists. 
The movement in Western Virginia on the sub- 
ject of Emancipation has not died away. We 
have reason to believe that before long, an able 
journal will be commenced in that quarter, calm- 
ly, but resolutely, advocating the abolition of sla- 
very. 

A few days ago, the Senate, in its morning 
hour, was startled by the presentation of an Anti- 
Slavery petition by Mr. Webster, from citizens 
of Virginia. Judge Mason, in some surprise, 
wished to know who the petitioners were. Mr. 
Webster replied, that he believed they were high- 
ly respectable people, and some of them were to 
be found in the gentleman’s own district. He 
thought it entitled to respectful consideration. 
The Senator from Virginia, unwilling that any 
of the people of Virginia should be heard upon 
that subject, moved that the question of reception 
be laid upon the table, and so the matter was dis- 
posed of for the present. 

Politicians in Virginia may talk as they please, 
we know that the Anti-Slavery sentiment is be- 
coming stronger every day among the people of 
that State. We have at this time on our table, a 
very interesting communication, from some of the 
independent Virginia yeomen, discussing, with 
great freedom, the policy in regard to free people 
of color, recommended by Governor Smith in his 
annual message ; also, another communication from 
the same source, animadverting, with much sever- 
ity, on the pro-slavery course of General Cass. 
The authors endeavored first to have them pub- 

.lished in the leading papers of their own State, 
but, failing in this, sent them to Mr. Gid- 
dings, with a request that he would procure them 
publicity in some way or other. We shall soon 
insert them in our columns, and meantime, re- 
mark, that this is but one of a class of facts, show- 
ing that there is a growing sentiment in Virginia, 
which will yet find or make a free press. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
In this connection, the following statistics, from 
the Richmond (Va.) Times and Compiler, will inter- 
est our readers. 


“The white population of the Eastern division, 
or two Eastern districts, was, in -1830, 375,657; 
of the Western division, or two Western dis- 
tricts, 318,645—showing a majority of 57,012 in 
the East. 

“In 1840, the Eastern white population was 
269,398, and the Western 371,570--showing a 
majority of 2,182 in the West. 

In 1830, the Federal population of the East 
(that is, all free persons and three-fifths of the 
slaves) was 666,469; of the West, 357,047— 
showing a majority in the East of 309 432. 

“In 1840, the Federal population of the East 
Was 648,832; of the West, 411,360—showing a 
majority of 237,472 in the Bast : 

_“ The numbers of white titheables in 
divisions may be best — ited sanalarig, tins. 























5 1840. 1846, 

East - - - 85,658 85,837 89,698 

West- - - 70,675 84,388 98134 
East majority - 14,983 949 

West majority -—- - 8,496 


“The black titheables in the East, in 1846, (no 
other year is given,) amounted to 200,687 ; in the 
West, 28,755—showing a majority of 171,932 in 
the East.” 

Under the present system, notwithstanding this 
numerical superiority of free population in West- 
ern over Eastern Virginia, the representation of 
the latter amounts to 78, that of the former to 
only 56. Were the white population of 1840 the 
basis of representation, the West would have 68 
members, the East, 66; or on the basis of the 
White titheables in 1846, there would be 70 West- 
$n and 64 Eastern members. It is doubtless in 

© Power of the citizens of Western Virginia, 


sed Be bry 














We feel a deep, almost painful interest in read- 


| ing the appeals in Southern papers, to Southern 
| people, to shake off their lethargy, and not suf- 


fer their Northern brethern to leave them 


out of sight in the rapid march ef improvement. 
The natural advantages of the South are dwelt 
upon ; the intelligence of her citizens is lauded ; 
and their pride is then piqued by contrasts of 


their social condition with that of other sections. 


We can hardly suppose that the editors who are 


so vehement in making these appeals, are blind to 
the real cause of the decay they lament. 


VIRGINIA AND THE WEST. 


The Richmond Republican, in an article on the 
vast commerce of the West, after commenting on 
the obstacles and perils to which it is liable in its 


course to New Orleans, and arguing, with much 
force, that the improvements of railroads and 
canals will attract a large proportion of it east- 


wardly, thus alludes to the position of Virginia : 
“The powerful cities of Boston, New York, 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are stretching out 
their iron hands to grasp the prize. Virginia 
alone is comparatively idle—Virginia, which pre- 
sents the shortest and most direct route from the 


Ohio to the Atlantic! Who can believe that if 
there were a continuous improvement, either by 
canal or railroad, from Richmond to a suitable 
point on the Ohio, that the trade would pass that 
point, to incur, in one direction, the delays of 
shallow water, or, in another, to be burdened with 
the expense of frequent transhipments? Who 
believes that it would commence a vast circuit, ei- 
ther, by the river and Pittsburg, to Philadelphia— 
or up the Ohio canal, then by Lake Erie, and 
then by a railroad to New York or Boston? The 
route through Virginia would be preferable on 
the score of great speed, directness, cheapness, 
and safety, while our mildness of climate, ena- 
bling the Virginia improvement to be in working 
condition for a large portion of every year, dur- 
ing which the Northern route is subject to the 
interruptions of a long and rigorous winter, 
would give us a permanent advantage over all 
Northern rivalry. Then, to complete all, and as 
if to set the seal to the evident designs of Nature 
that this great central State should be the tho- 
roughfare of the Western trade to the sea, we 
have at Norfolk the best harbor in the United 
States, upon which the commerce of an empire 
might float with ease. 

“We invoke our people, throughout the Com- 
monwealth, to awaken to the importance of the 
golden opportunities within their reach. We in- 
voke the capitalists of Richmond, instead of in- 
vesting capital in houses alone, to give it a direc- 
tion which will save those dwellings from becom- 
ing tenantless, and dwindling, at last, into unin- 
habited ruins, testifying, in their melancholy de- 
cay, to the decline of public spirit and the degen- 
eracy of Virginia character. Can it be possible 
that, while all around us are the roar and bustle 
of an onward world, Virginia shall remain a 
sluggish pool, undisturbed by a single breath of 
enterprise? Better be the dwellers of a des- 
ert, where the barrenness of nature excuses the 
poverty and destitution of man, than, from a hu- 
miliating want of energy, to grow poor amid the 
choicest gifts of God.” 

All that the Republican says of the advantages 
of Virginia is true. Her position entitles her to 
a very large share of tht trade of the West. Her 
social system has deprived her of it. Free Labor 


would, long ere this, have made Norfolk or Rich- 


} mond a great commercial depot, and cut through 


the mountains to Ohio. General Washington saw 
clearly the advantages of her position ; and, in his 
preference for this spot, as the site of the Nation’s 
Capital, he looked forward to the time when it 
might become a great mart for the West. At 
that period, the tide of emigration was setting 
southwardly. Men did not know so much of the 
ruinous effects of slavery as they do now. Wise 
and far-seeing as he was, he could not calculate 
the tithe of the ruin which the Evil he so much 
deplored, would bring upon his State. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE WEST. 

But, Virginia is not alone. All over the South, 
intelligent men are reproaching the People for 
their lack of enterprise, without, however, point- 
ing to the cause. A writer in the Daily Telegraph 
of Columbia, (S. C.,) after denouncing the ruinous 
system of Planting, to the exclusion of every other 
form of industry, proceeds: 

“ And now what position do we hold as a State 
and eity? How does South Carolina and her 
commercial capital compare with other States ? 
How does the ‘Queen City,’ standing midway 
between New York and New Orleans, and in 
possession of a splendid harbor, directly upon 
the seaboard, with the railroad communication 
to Tennessee, and steam to the Mississippi—how 
does she appreciate her advantages, and how is 
the State benefited by the wonderful advances 
which the lights of science have caused in com- 
merce and manufactures? Her present position, 
the result of long and obstinate adherence to the 
‘one’ idea, is unfortunately but too well known. 
Carolina, one of the ‘old thirteen, is far behind 
her sisters in the race. With a large extent of 
territory, she has a very sparse population. Ina 
year or two more, the city of New York will con- 
tain as many souls as all South Carolina; and 
while every other State is filling up, she stands 
still. The direct trade with Europe, which was 
once very large, extending even to Calcutta, has 
been gradually taken away; and now, even the 
carrying of her own cotton and rice is, to a very 
large extent, in the hands of others. The rich 
valleys of the West are waiting to pour their pro- 
ducts into the lap of our city, but there is no an- 
swering spirit here; no flouring mills are built; 
no shot-towers; and the profusion of those vast 
agricultural regions, with us, can find no market 
or consumption, even if there is liberality and en- 
terprise along the line of roads sufficient to allow 
these products to pass without being wholly ab- 
sorbed in freight and charges. 

“We have too long left others to work for us; 
and our people seem to be under the impression 
that there is no need of exertion on their part, 
inasmuch as business must come by the efforts of 
those around us. A most fatal and delusive no- 
tion! Itistrue the West will find an outlet ; but 
it will be through us, and not into us. Charles- 
ton Will become a mere roadside inn; ambitious, 
perhaps, of levying a drayage upon goods in 
transitu, and furnishing dinners for travellers, 
but nothing more. South Carolina, and Charles- 
ton especially, must awake from this position; 
must use for herself, and for her own advantage, 
the splendid facilities she possesses. She must 
manufacture herself, and use up her own staples, 
furnishing thereby employment to a larger and 
constantly increasing population, and making her 
cotton worth three times its price in the raw ma- 
terial. All this she can and will do; and to do 
this result it behooves all, who feel any interest 
in her welfare, to lend their aid. 


SLAVERY AND MANUFACTURES. 


It is easy to show that diversified labor is ne- 
cessary to the substantial prosperity of a State— 
easy to point out the evils of confining all enter- 
prise and industry to one kind of cultivation— 
easy to say that a State ought to farm and manu- 
facture as well as plant; but the question is, why 
does she not do it? We know it is said that the 
slaves can be trained to perform the work requir- 
ed in common manufactures. Doubtless, you can 
give thom intelligence enough, but the will to 
work well, and be careful, will be absent. Be- 
sides, capital is wanting under the slave system— 
and a due degree of enterprise among the whites. 
Then, there is an absence of the handicrafts 
Which generate mechanical genius, and also of 
that constant, extended home trade, so character- 
istic of’ community where all labor in some form 
or other, and an infinite interchange of products 
is going on. But, suppose ‘all these obstacles 
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| ing that noble State more and more in the rear of | nation, the necessary absence of concert and mu- 
States, not favored with half her natural advan- 


tual intelligence to any considerable degree, con- 
tribute to prevent what their concentration in 
factories might facilitate. No—no—at this age 
of the world, large manufacturing establishments, 
cannot grow up under a system of slave labor. 


THE TRUTH. 


The Blue Hen’s Chickens, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, understands the difficulty, as the following 
paragraph shows: 

“In the Eastern States, no man is respectable 
who has not some business or employment, except 
he be superannuated ; every man isa working bee ; 
there are no drones; consequently, the country is 
prosperous. The poor and rich are happy, and 
live in the midst of plenty. Not so in the South, 
where slavery exists. There, labor is disreputa- 
ble, and no one works who can by any means avoid 
it. Consequently, the labor of one-half the popu- 
lation is lost. The country looks desolate and de- 
caying ; morals are at a low ebb; there is no en- 
terprise and 20 improvement; and afew white 
slaveholders enjoy all the honors and offices. The 
many whites are ignorant, and degraded almost to 
the level of slaves, except that they cannot be sold 
like cattle. Then, must these few slaveholders be 
permitted to plant their accursed institution in new 
and free territory, to the exclusion of white la- 
boring and producing freemen, both from the free 
and slave States? Forbid it, Heaven!” 

Intelligent Virginians are opening their eyes to 
the true cause of the decay of their State. The 
following extract from the létter of a citizen of 
Virginia, writing from New England, to the 
Watchman and Observer, is a fine specimen of acute 
observation and practical philosophy. 


FREE AND SLAVE LABOR. 











“Virginian as I am, I am constrained to reckon 
among the causes of New England’s prosperity, 
her system of free labor. I shall enter into no 
discussion of the subject of slavery. But it is 
quite evident, that whatever may have been or 
presumed to have been the moral motives in its 
abolition, it is mainly to be ascribed to the fact 
that interest demanded it. The character of New 
England farming would not permit slavery ; and 
the wastefulness of slaves, their improvidence, and 
the expense of the helpless, could not be other- 
wise than obvious to New England shrewdness. 
It may be the best system for the South. It may 
be more prolific of good for employers and labor- 
ers on our large tobacco or cotton estates, but cer- 
tainly not for Northern farmers. 

“There is a view of the whole subject, arising 
from observation of New England customs, which 
I do not remember having seen. White laborers 
are there employed, by the year, for from $100 to 
$140—and they clothe themselves, pay their doc- 
tor’s bills, and suffer a deduction for sickness or 
casualties. Whether such a laborer will actually 
perform more service in a year than a faithful 
slave, might be questioned; and whether, too, 
faithful laborers can always be procured, might 
be questioned—so that, in some individual cases, 
the account might balance in favor of slave labor. 
But, then, we are observing the two systems. The 
free laborer is sick, or disabled, or dies, and the 
employer loses nothing. This, it is well known, 
is not the case with us. Here, then, is one item 
in the cost of slave labor, towards equalizing the 
expense, counted by the price of hirelings. But, 
again, the free laborer may not naturally be one 
whit more diligent, industrious, or faithful, than 
your slave; but, then, he is exposed to the in- 
fluence of competition. He has a family to sup- 
port. His reputation and time are his capital. He 
cannot afford to be idle; others may secure his 
place and wages. He cannot be constantly in 
motion, seeking a place. The slave feels no influ- 
ence from such causes. His employer finds he is 
an eye-servant, and must be watched. There is 
no mode of reckoning the amount thus gained on 
the one hand, and lost on the other; but it is ob- 
viously not a small one. The neglect, idleness, 
wastefulness, and plunderings of the slave, are 
losses to the master. Similar defects in the free 
laborer are detected and exposed, sooner or later, 
to his loss. 

“The free laborer, at least in New England, 
greatly excels the slave in intelligence. Every 
one knows, that while some few species of labor 
require but little intellect, by far the greater part 
is performed with more expedition and propriety 
by the aid of some mental application. The one 
is induced to seek to excel—the other has no mo- 
tive. The one devises methods for expediting la- 
bor—the other often defies the best effort to teach 
him the use of the slightest art. How proverbi- 
ally true is the remark, and how often made, 
touching various domestic and agricultural im- 
plements, ‘Such are very useful in the hands of 
white laborers, but of no use for negroes.’ 

“But New England is benefited by her system 
negatively. We well know the reluctance with 
which masters sell slaves. I know the stories told 
to the North, respecting our slave breeders. But 
such are stories built on a few cases—exceptions, 
not rules. Now, whether the motive be humani- 
ty or something else, the fact is indisputable, that 
slaves constitute a kind of wealth often kept ‘to 
the hurt of the owners thereof? The indolent, 
lazy, ignorant, thievish, and even often those of 
worse character, are retained, till perhaps a deed 
of trust forces them to the block. Of all the loss 
thus suffered, the New Englander knows nothing. 
With them, such servants must leave or labor. 
Hence, New England sloughs off by emigration, 
or forces to labor through fear of starvation, that 
class which the inhuman humanity of the South 
supports. 

“Yet further. Slave labor forces labor to be 
disreputable. Notwithstanding our immense num- 
ber of paupers, counting slaves as such, we have 
far more white paupers, not technically, but real- 
ly: ‘I cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed. 
Such are scattered over the country, constituting 
a large proportion of the population, unproductive 
consumers—yea, often worse—the corrupters of 
negroes, the burdens of society — by color and 
nominal position only above the iree negro, and 
often below him in vice and degradation. 

“Here, then, is another item. The standing 
objection to a system of public schools is our so- 
cial condition ; and the ignorance, vice, and profli- 
gacy, the subtraction from our real wealth, (for an 
enterprising, intelligent, and industrious popula- 
tion constitutes State wealth,) thus occasioned, is 
ascribable to our system of slave labor. Of the 
amount to be set against ours, and in favor of the 
Northern system, on this ground, we can only 
form estimates. 

“ Now, when we go over the ground in the two 
sections, and see results which are readily traced 
to the state of things mentioned, we are constrain- 
ed to admit that New England owes much to her 
use of free labor, and that her advance in wealth 
has been owing to what is saved by this system, 
and we spend as much supporting unproductives.” 

New England, this writer thinks, sloughs off 
the ignorant, idle, thievish class of servants, while 
the South retains them, to its hurt. He should 
be reminded that free labor does not generate 
such nuisances. The free-labor system of New 
England either provides employment for the 
working man, or favors the development of such 
energy, enterprise, and self-respect, that those 
who cannot find work at home, promptly betake 
themselves to the new countries of the West, not 
being sloughed off, but going forth as independent, 
self-relying adventurers. The slave-labor system 
reduces its victims to a condition of helplessness, 
and it is but right that it should bear the burden 
of supernumerary laborers whose energies it has 
crippled, whose intelligence it has quenched. The 
“inhuman humanity” of the slaveholders con- 
sists, not in supporting these laborers, but in 
maintaining a system which denies to them the 
right of supporting themselves. 


PAUPERISM. 


What this Virginian says of white pauperism is 
true. During a residence of fifteen years in Cin- 
cinnati, we were not beset during that whole pe- 
riod by one-half so many beggars as in Washing- 
ton are in the habit of calling upon us in one 
month—white beggars, we mean. And they are 
of all sorts and sizes—from the comfortably clad 
man of iron thews to the pale child in tatters. 
clothing, or money—and they beg without a blush, 
We are told that abundant provision is made 





,| for the poor of the city. There is an asylum for 





.| them, with spacious grounds, where they can be | 


taken care of, but where they must work that they 


few days ago, we asked a woman, who was in 
the habit of making periodical calls upon us, why 
she did not go to the poor-house; there she could 
get plenty to eat and wear, and have the pleasure 
of working for it. “Ah!” she replied, “I would 
be glad to go, but my old man won’t do it—he is 
too high-spirited.” “Too high-spirited” to go 
where he may earn his bread by labor, and yet 
comfortably regaling himself in his cabin with the 
odds and ends his wife begged for him! It is 
easy to see the cause of this nuisance. It is 
respectable for white folk to write in the public 
offices, six hours in the twenty-four ; to keep store, 
tavern, or boarding-house ; but it is for “ negroes” 
to work. This vile system of slave-labor has made 
all labor dishonorable—not for men who are rich 
enough not to work, and only do so from taste— 
but for those who cannot live without work. And 
multitudes of these think it less disgraceful to beg 
than labor. Shame upon them! Robust men 
begging ! begging, when a little enterprise would 
carry them to the West, where by their labor, 
they might soon make enonguli purchase land 
for a homestead. 
MISTAKEN ON ONE POINT. 

The writer is greatly mistaken in admitting 
even the supposition that this system of labor may 
be better for the South ; and, to prove this, we 
shall produce no arguments of our own, but such 
only as we find in Southern papers. 

First, we quote a striking example, with forci- 
ble comments, from the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
and Sentinel : 


“*A Contrast.—The crop of tobacco grown 
in Virginia (deducting from the quantity in- 
spected the portion made in North Carolina) is 
about 33,000 hogsheads, the value of which may 
be estimated at $1,650,000. The ascertained 
value of straw and palm leaf hats and bonnets, 
made in Massachusetts, by female industry, is 
$1,640,000—chiefly in three counties—W orcester, 
Hampshire, and Franklin? ” 

“The above statistics deserve the serious con- 
sideration of every individual in the planting 
States. Long experience in the latter demon- 
strates the fact, that the production of one or two 
great staples for export, neglecting domestic man- 
ufactures and general farming, by a wise rotation 
of crops, is sure to exhaust the soil, impoverish 
the people, and depopulate large and once fertile 
districts. Planting alone is the worst possible ap- 
plication of human industry, because it expends 
labor, not in reclaiming the wilderness, in cover- 
ing the land with fruitful fields, beautiful gar- 
dens, delightful residences, and thriving villages, 
but in rendering a rich virgin soil a sterile plain. 
Industry, which is so badly applied as to make the 
earth poorer than it was before, is much worse 
than idleness ; for the system makes each genera- 
tion leave a planting State worse than it found it. 
No community, however large or small, can long 
flourish on any given area of land, which does 
not substantially improve the soil and augment 
its productiveness year after year, as Nature in- 
creases its inhabitants. To do this, a falr pro- 
portion of its population must be employed in 
manufactures. The mechanics of Rochester, by 
making a rotation of crops profitable in the sur- 
rounding country, enable the farmers of Monroe 
county to raise a million and a half bushels of 
wheat annually, worth as much as the whole to- 
bacco crop of Virginia, according to the estimate 
of the Times. A city and village population of 
35,000, by creating a reliable home market for 
grain, provisions, wool, fruit, garden vegetables, 
hay, straw, &c., has so improved the land in the 
vicinity of Rochester as to raise its productive 
value from five to fifty dollars an acre’ 

Our next quotation is from an able article in the 
South Carolinian, of Columbia, S. C. A more 
striking contrast of Free Labor and Slave Labor, 
viewed in their relations to economical results, 
can scarcely be found. 





From the Columbia (S.C.) Carolinian. 


A GREATER DIVERSION OF LABOR NECESSARY. 


. 

Manvracturinc Inpustry, &c—One great 
cause of the unproductiveness of our capital and 
labor is the want of diversion of them. In every 
country there is a certain kind of labor, which 
experience proves to be the best and most produc- 
tive for that country. In one, agriculture should 
predominate; in another, manufactures; in 
third, commerce; but in no one on the face of the 
globe has an exclusive attention to either of these 
branches been found the most profitable. It is 
the judicious combination of them all that makes 
a nation great, prosperous, and happy. This is 
an old political doctrine. Its antiquity, however, 
is no disparagement of its truth. For its illus- 
tration we shall go no further than the history of 
our own country. And, fortunately for our pur- 
pose, the last census of the Government furnishes 
data upon which there can be no dispute. 

If we divide the population of Rhode Island 
(108,830) and that of South Carolina (954,398) 
into their respective annual incomes, viz: into 
$13,001,225 for Rhode Island, and into $27,173,536 
for South Carolina, it will be perceived that 
Rhode Island divides, as the yearly income of 
each of its inhabitants, $110; while South Caro- 
lina divides only $45. If you take out the black 
population in both States, and make the division 
only among the whites, Rhode Island will divide 
$119, while South Carolina will divide $101. 
These are startling facts. Whey are they so? It 
will perhaps be said, it is either because the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island are more industrious than 
our people, or are engaged in more profitable la- 
bor, or from both causes combined. 

The first of these we are unwilling to grant. 
Naturally, we believe, there are no people more 
willing to work than ours, when only taught to 
see a profitable result to their labors. The differ- 
ence in the profits of the two States must be at- 
tributed, therefore, to some other cause. The 
labor of Rhode Island is diversified, ours is not. 
Let us see. There are engaged— 





In Rhode Island. 
Agriculture - ar lin 6 
Commerce - - ks 1 in 87 
Manufactures - - = lin 5 

In South Carolina. 
Agriculture - - “ lin 3 
Commerce - - re 1 in 301 
Manufactures - - * lin 57 


Divide the population of the two States into 
families of five each; there will be 27,766 fami- 
lies in Rhode Island, and 118,879 in South Caro- 
lina. Give to each family, and to the horses, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep, attached to each, the 
amount of grain, potatoes, and hay, usually con- 
sumed by them, and it will appear that South 
Carolina will be deficient in a self supply as much 
as a million and a half bushels, while Rhode 
Island will have a surplus of very nearly that 
amount. This arises from the fact that South 
Carolina has more horses and cattle to support 
than Rhode Island. Thus there are— 

In Rhode Island. 
14 a horse to each family of five. 
cow do do 
sheep do do 
hog do do 


644 of all kinds. 
In South Carolina. 


14% horse to each family of five. 
4 neat cattle do do 


| - he 


1 sheep do do 
71¢ hogs do do 
14 of all kinds. 


Suppose them to be equal, and that both States 
have enough of wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
and hay, to support their po and cattle 
the comparative incomes of the two States would 
stand thus: 











Rhode Island. 
Manufactures - - $8,640,626 
Commerce - - ~- 1,294,956 
Mines -~ - - ° 162,410 
Forests © tad 44,610 
Fisheries “- ae 659,312 

$10,801,914 

South Carolina 
Manufactures + - $2,248,915 
Commerce - - ~- 2,632,421 
Mae. - -. «¢ jaime 
Forests = Se ae 549,626 

‘ Pisheries - - ~- 1,275 
Rice ie los « agen 
Cotton serie ines 4,628,270 

$11,762,986 © 





Island, after feeding himself, will have over $99 
for clothing and other expenses, while each one in 
South Carolina will have a fraction under $20. 

The above table shows another fact of much 
importance. The manufactures of Rhode Island 
are more valuable than the cotton and rice of 
South Carolina taken other. In other words, the 
labor employed in the one is more productive than 
in the other two. . 

It is a question, then, which comes directly 
home to us, “Is South Carolina less capable than 
ge of excelling in the same profitable 
abors ?’ 





For the National Era. 


NOTES ON ILLINOIS—NO. IX. 


BY AN OLD SETTLER. 








In the archives of Kaskaskia is a document in 
the French language, dated March, 1724, the or- 
dinance of Louis XV, to serve “as a regulation 
for the government and administration of justice, 
police, discipline, and traffic in negro slaves in the 
province of Louisiana?’ The country of Illinois 
was then under the same jurisdiction, being in- 
cluded within the jurisdiction of “ The Company 
of the Indies,’ 

It would require too much space to give the 
whole. There are 55 articles, and would make an 
octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages; but we can give, 
in a little space, the principal features. Those 
who are interested to examine the whole ordi- 
nance in detail, will find it, transiated into Eng- 
lish, in Dillon's Historical Notes of Indiana, an 
octavo-volume of 456 pages, published at Indian- 
apolis. 

Article 1st of the ordinance refers to an edict 
of: Louis XIII, dated April 23d, 1615, which re- 
quires all Jews to be removed from the province 
within three months, “under pain and forfeiture 
of their bodies and estates.” ‘Che rest of the ar- 
ticles relate to slaves, and exhibit the following 
features : 

All slaves were to be educated in the “ Apos- 
tolic Roman Catholic religion, and be baptized,” 
and those recently imported trom Atrica were to 
be instructed and baptized “within a reasonable 
time, under pain of an arbitrary fine.” Any other 
religious rites than those of the Roman Catholic 
Church were prohibited, and all those who should 
attempt to instruct slaves in any other religion 
were to be punished as rebels, with severity. No 
overseers were allowed to be employed, except 
Catholics, under penalty of forfeiture of slaves by 
the master who should employ them. Masters 
were prohibited working their slaves on Sundays 
and holydays. White persons, of both sexes, were 
prohibited to marry slaves or persons of color, 
and all priests and persons in authority were 
forbidden to solemnize such marriages. 

All white persons and free blacks were prohib- 
ited from living in concubinage with slaves, un- 
der severe penalties; and if the master of the 
slave shall be found guilty, the slave and children 
were forfeited to the hospital of the district. 

Marriage was to be solemnized between slaves 
by consent of the master, according to the forms 
prescribed by the “ordinance of Blois, and the 
edict of 1639.” Priests were forbidden to solem- 
nize marriage between slaves without the ex- 
press or implied consent of the master, and alli 
masters were prohibited to marry slaves against 
their inclination. Children of slaves belonged to 
the owners of the mother. If the husband be a 
slave and the wife a free woman, the children 
were free; and if the father be free and the 
mother a slave, the children wereslaves. Masters 
were required to inter, in-consecrated burial 
ground, all slaves who were baptized. All otfen- 
sive arms and heavy clubs were forbidden to be 
worn by slaves. Slaves of different plantations 
were forbidden to assemble together, either in the 
day or night season, and masters who allowed it 
were severely punished. Slaves were forbidden 
to sell anything in the markets, without permis- 
sion from their masters. 

The Superior Council of Louisiana were to 
make rules for the quantity of food and the qual- 
ity of clothing masters should furnish their slaves, 
but spirituous liquors were interdicted. Masters 
were to be prosecuted and punished for not fur- 
nishing their slaves sufticient food and clothing, 


‘| and for all cruel treatment. Slaves who were 


aged, sick, er in other respects incapable of labor, 
were to be supported by their masters ; and if they 
were abandoned, they were to be taken to the near- 
est hospital, comfortably provided for, and their 
masters required to pay the expense. Slaves were 
declared incapable of owning property separate 
from their masters. But the master was requir- 
ed to keep property that belonged to the slave or 
was earned by him, to be applied to his benefit. 
Slaves could not hold any office, nor act as agents 
for others, nor testify in courts in civil or crimi- 
nal cases, unless absolutely necessary through 
want of white testimony; but in no case could 
they testify for or against their masters. They 
could not be parties in any civil case, but their 
masters could sue and defend for them, or prose- 
cute on their behalf for redress of grievances, and 
for injuries committed towards their slaves. 

Ifa slave struck his master or mistress, the hus- 
band of his mistress, or their children, so as to 
draw blood, he should be put to death. If they 
offered abuse or insolence to free persons of color, 
they were to be punished severely, even to death, 
according to the nature of the offence. Certain 
kinds of theft, as horses, oxen, cows, &c., could be 
punished with death. Stealing property of less 
value was to be punished by whipping and brand- 
‘ng. Masters were bound to pay tor property 
stolen by their slaves Runaway slaves, staying 
over a month, were to have their ears cut off, by 
sentence of court, and be branded with a fleur de 
lis on the shoulder. For a second offence, he was 
to be hamstrung and branded on the other shoul- 
der; and for the third offence, suffer death. Free 
negroes who harbored runaway slaves were sen- 
tenced to labor for their masters, in a fine of 30 
livres for each day of such harboring ; and on fail- 
ure of payment, were to be sold and reduced to 
slavery. 

Masters whose slaves were condemned to death, 
for crimes in which they were not accomplices, 
were paid for his value, by a tax levied on the 
masters, } et capita, for each slave. Torture by the 
rack, and all mutilation of limbs of slaves, were 
prohibited under severe penalties. Slaves could 
not be held by mortgage ; and when sold, the hus- 
band, wife, and children under age, could not be 
separated. They were accounted “movable prop- 
erty ;” yet those above the age of 40, and to that ot 
60, were attached to the plantation where they 
labored, and could not be sold for any other debt 
except the one contracted in their own purchase. 
The kindred and feudal seignors, who might re- 
deem the lands sold at auction, were obliged to re- 
deem the slaves with the lands. 

Masters of the age of 25 years might manumit 
their slaves by obtaining permission from the Su- 
preme Council, and a record made of the same: 
and slaves thus set free were regarded in law as 
native born persons in Louisiana. Affranchis- 
ed negroes were required to treat their former 
masters with great respect; and should they do 
any injustice to them, their children and family, 
they were to be punished more severely than 
other persons. 





From the Edinburgh Mercury. 
CHLOROFORM. 


Ether inhalation, which promised to impart 
such an invaluable aid to surgical science, had 
not been in use for twelve monchs, when another 
and far more effective anaesthetic agent has been 
discovered, for which we are indebted to Professor 
Simpson, viz: chloroform, or the perchloride of 
formyle. The composition of chloroform was 
first accurately ascertained by Dumas, the cele- 
brated French chemist, in 1835, but Souberain 
and Liebeg had previously been engaged in simi- 
lar investigations, and go far with success. These 
inquiries, however, were solely directed with a 
view to the extension of the chemical science. 
“ They » observed Professor Simpson, “no 
idea that the substance to which they called the 
attention of their chemical brethren could or 
would be turned to any practical purpose, or that 
it possessed any physiological or therapeutic ef- 
fects upon the animal economy.” To Professor 
Simpson, therefore, belongs the honor of discover- 
ing its wonderful anaesthetic properties, and of 
: first ventured to apply it to the relief of 
suff humanity. Its ad over ether 
are so varied and palpable, that the latter may be 
considered as already superseded. “It is a dense 
limpid colorless liquid, readily evaporating, and 

an e, fragrant, fruit-like odor. 


7 


and a saccharine pleasant taste” As an i 
'| and anaesthetic sate, priontewpieves mnlphirie possi 


ether the following advantages : 

1. A much lees quantity will produce the same 
effect. 

2. A more and generally more 
pata et eae eas ae 
ment and tendency to exhilaration and talking. 
3. The inhalation is far more agreeable and 
pleasant than that of ether. 


aes 





4. As a smaller quantity is used, the applica- 
tion is less expensive, which becomes an import- 
ant consideration, if brought into general use. 

5. Its perfume is not unpleasant, but the re- 

verse, and more evanescent. 
_ 6and 7. No particular instrument or inhaler 
is necessary ; it is quite portable ; and all that is 
he te is to diffuse a little of the liquid upon a 
hollow-shaped sponge, or even the pocket hand- 
kerchief, and apply the same over the mouth and 
nostrils, so as to be fully inhaled. 

Professor Simpson has, since his discovery, ap- 
plied it frequently to obstetric practice, with en- 
tire success; but it has last week been applied for 
the first time by Professor Miller and Doctor 
Duncan to surgical operations. A great concourse 
of medical men and students wit d the result 
in the Royal Infirmary—Professor Dumas, of 
Paris, to whom we have already -referred, also 
being present. These results are so interesting 
and so important, not only to the medical world, 
but to mankind at large, who are destined to ex- 
perience its beneficial effects, that we will be ex- 
cused if we state the same at length, and as fur- 
nished to Professor Simpson, from the notes of 
Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan, The two first 
mentioned cases were operated on ‘by Professor 
Miller, and the third by Dr. Duncan. 

“Case 1—A boy, four or five years old, with 
necrosis of oue of the bones of the fore-arm. 
Could speak nothing but Gaelic. No means, con- 
sequently, of explaining to him what he was re- 
quired to do. On holding a handkerchief, on 
which some chloroform had been sprinkled, to his 
face, he became frightened, and wrestled to get 
away. He was held, gently, however, by Dr. 
Simpson, and obliged to inhale. After a few in- 
spirations, he ceased to cry or move, and fell into 
a sound snoring sleep. A deep incision was now 
made down to the disedsed bone; and by the use 
of the forceps, nearly the whole of the radius in 
the state of sequestrum was extracted. During 
this operation, and the subsequent examination 
of the wound by the finger, not the slightest evi- 
dence of the suffering of pain was given. He still 
slept on soundly, and was carried back to his ward 
in that state. Half an hour afterwards he was 
found in bed, like a child newly awakened from a 
refreshing sleep, with.a clear merry eye and 
placid expression of countenance, wholly unlike 
what is found to obtain after ordinary etheriza- 
tion. On being questioned by a Gaelic inter- 
preter, who was found among the students, he 
stated that he had never felt any pain, and thai 
he felt none now. On being shown his wounded 
arm, he looked much surprised, but neither cried, 
nor otherwise expressed the slightest alarm. 

“Case 2.—A soldier, who had an opening in 
the cheek—the result of exfoliation of the jaw— 
was next made to inhale. At first he showed 
some signs of moving his hands too freely ; but 
soon also fell into a state of sleep and snoring. A 
free incision was made across the lower jaw, 
and from this the dense adhering integumente 
were freely dissected all round, so as to raise the 
soft part of the cheek. The edges of the open- 
ing were then made raw, and the whole line o: 
incision was brought together by several points 
of suture. This patient bad previously under- 
gone two minor operations of a somewhat simila: 
kind; both of them had proved unsuccessful, and 
he bore them very ill, proving unusually un- 
steady, and complaining bitterly of severe pain 
On the present occasion he did not wince or moan 
in the slightest degree; and on the return oi 
consciousness, said that he had felt nothing. His 
first act, when apparently about half awake, wus 
suddenly to clutch up the sponge with which the 
chloroform was used, and readjust it to his mouth, 
obviously implying that he had found the inhala- 
tion from it anything but a disagreeable duty 
Phis case was further interesting, as being one 0! 
those operations in the region of the mouth, in 
which it has been deemed impossible to use ether , 
and certainly it would have been impossible to 
have performed the operation with any compli 
cated inhaling apparatus applied to the mouth o1 
the patient. 

“Case 3.—A young man, of about twenty-two 
years of age, having necrosis of the first phalanx 
of the great toe, and ulceration of the integu- 
ments, the consequence of injury. The ulcerated 
surface was exceedingly tender to the touch, sv 
much so, that he winced whenever the finger was 
brought near to it; and the slightest pressure 
made him cry out. After the removal of the 
dressings, which caused some pain and fretting. 
the inhalation was commenced, and the patien 
almost immediately * became insensible, and lay 
perfectly still while the diseased mass was being 
removed by amputation of the toe through the 
middle of the second phalanx. The inhalation 
was now stopped. The edges of the wound were 
then brought together with three stitches, and the 
wound dressed. The patient shortly afterwards 
awoke, looked round him, declared his entire and 
perfect freedom from all pain and uneasiness 
during the operation.” 

The whole quantity of chloroform used in these 
three operations did not exceed half an ounce; 
and, as Professor Miller afterwards observed to 
the students that were present, if ether had been 
used, several ounces of it would have been requi 
site to produce the same amount of anaesthetic 
effect. 

The following case occurred also to-day, to Mr. 
Miller, in private practice. The notes of it, and 
the subsequent remark, are in his own words: 

“Case 4.—A young lady wished to have a tu- 
mor (encysted) dissected out from beneath the an- 
gle of the jaw. The chloroform was used in smai: 
quantity, sprinkled upon a common operation 
sponge. In considerably less than a minute sh: 
was sound asleep, sitting in a chair with her eye- 
shut, and with her ordinary expression of ¢oun- 
tenance. The tumor was extirpated and a stitch 
inserted, without any pain having heen eithe: 
shown or felt. Her sensations throughout, as she 
subsequently stated, had been of the most pleas- 
ing nature; and her manageableness during the 
operation was as perfect as if she had been a wax 
doll or a lay figure. 

“No sickness, vomiting, headache, salivation 
uneasiness in the chest, in any of the cases. Ono 
or twice a tickling cough took place in the firsi 
breathings.” 

Edinburgh, November 12, 1847. 


* Dr. Christison, who was watching the result, informs me 
that this patient was affected in half a minute. 


CHOLERA TREATED WITH SULPHURIC ETHER. 


In the present emergency, when the Asiatic 
Cholera is advancing, for the second time, towards 
Europe, the following fact, related in the Gazette 
des Hospitauz, seems to be worthy the attention ot 
the medical faculty : 

“Dr. Bruno Taron, surgeon in the Ottoman 
army, ex-inspector of health in Bulgaria, Syria, 
&c., was, in 1837, practicing medicine at Mar- 
seilles, at the time the cholera made its second ap- 
pearance in that city. Devoted entirely to the 
duties of his city and hospital practice, he was 
one day suddenly attacked by the epidemic 80 
severely as to leave no doubt upon the nature o! 
the symptoms he experienced. But let us listen 
to Dr. Taron’s own statement of his case. It was 
midnight, says he, and about one hour after I had 
gone to bed, when all at once a general chill ran 
over me, accompanied with cold sweat, vomiting, 
&c. One hour after, violent cramps manifested 
themselves in the thoracic and abdominal extrem- 
ities. These were, certainly, sure symptoms ot 
cholera. 

“T was alone; my family had fled the infected 
city ; not a servant was at hand. Without assist- 
ance, in the middle of the night, prostrated by the 
disease as much as by the terrible presentiment of 
an impending death, I was without any medicine, 
except a large bottle of sulphuric ether, which, 
fortuitously, wasin my room. Having no other 
resources, | grasped the bottle and inhaled largely 
the vapors of ether. All at once, my perspira- 
tion, which was then very much embarrassed, be- 
came more free, and I felt immediately a sense of 
intermission and general easiness ; the perspira- 
tion, which was cold and fatiguing, became warm 
and agreeable ; the action of my senses was soon 
suspended, and I fell into a profound sleep. 

“ All this happy improvement took place in a 
very short time, under the influence of the inha- 
lations of sulphuric ether. My sleep had been 
peers calm during six hours. When I awoke, 

experienced great weakness in all my body. I 
had, sperecrensiy, perspired during the whole 
night. I recovered my strength gradually, and 
was perfectly restored to my usual health. 

“ Dr. Taron terminates his letter by confessing 
that, being unacquainted with the action which 
ether exercises upon the nervous cen! he did 
not ascribe his cure to that but to one of 


those capricious whims of > Which it is im- 
“Itis to be 


ble to explain. 
i ' says the Gazettedes Hos- 
gies, thot. our collangad’s shpeenati rvation should be 
lated and unique; but it is, however, hf 


important, as a which other experi- 
mente any rest. ‘The’ Gasette du ‘Midi scsert 


that such the observa- 
Sih inaaeeese 
some parts of the t, W the disease had 











Peles he 


RP Fe sen eae 


made its first appearance. It becomes a duty of 
medical institutions to make careful inquiries into 
this subject, and to order some new experiments, 
under all possible conditions, in order to render 
them positive and a decided point in medical sci- 
ence. 


——_——_o——. 


From the Chronotype. 


ELECTRICITY AND HYDROPATHY. 


We have received an interesting, and, for such 
an occasion, an uncommonly scientific address, 
delivered by Dr. Means befure the Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia, at the opening of its annual ses- 
sion in Augusta, November §, 1847. It is remark- 
able for the prominence which it gives to the pa- 
thological agency and value of electricity. The 
learned Professor throws together a greater num- 
ber of important and significant facts than we 
have elsewhere seen in synopsis, to establish the 
identity of the electric and vital energies. All 
the processes of life are electric, and conducted 
by arrangements subject to strict electric condi- 
tions. ‘The development of these conditions—the 
careful provision of conducting and non-condact- 
ing tissues, just as required in electrical appara- 
tus, is curious in the extreme. We are pieased 
to see that, in establishing his positions, this South- 
ern Professor, not hindered by any unworthy 
prejudice of complexion, takes honorablg uotice of 
vhe reinarkable practice of oar colored and blind 
tellow-citizen, Dr. David Ruggles, with whose 
great success Our readers are ulready somewhat 
acquainted. 

Dr. Means refers as follows to some experi- 
ments, which seem to prove a solid foundation in 
physiology for the practice of Dr. Ruggles, which 
our readers will remember consists in judging of 
disease by the electrical state of the skin, deter- 
mined by that delicate sense of touch acquired in 
blindness. He says: 

“The human blood, in a normal and healthy 
condition of the system, is ina poswivestate, which 
‘is constantly maintained by the activity of the 
generating sources within—an excess generally 
passing off in silence from the cuticular surtace, 
so that out of 356 experiments made by Mr. Hem- 
mer, of England, upon the “ uncovered skin,” 322 
indicate the presence of positive electricity. This 
surplusage of the fluid upon the surtace we be- 
iieve to be indispensable to the healthful condi- 
tion of the whole animal economy, and that when, 
from any cause, it is diminished or ceases, disease 
ed action ensues.” 

Dr. Means is of opinion that the state of the 
surface in inflammatory rheumatism is electro- 
positive, and the reverse in chronic rheumatism. 
Dr. Ruggles, as quoted from the Hampshire Her- 
ald of Junuary 4, says of the electric action which 

he is enabled to perceive, “in chronic rheumaiism 
it is quescent. in inflammatory rheumatisu it is 
tremulous, and appears coufined to the cuticle’ 
Che importance of this elecirical indication of 
disease, if by any means it can be duly ascertuin- 
ed, is quite obvious. It is the still small voice, 
snd contession—the inmost truth—ot Nuture her- 
selt. To believe that uny one can see or feel what 
we do not, is anything but natural. W hen teel- 
ing the skin of u living person, we recoguise the 
difference of dry and moist, warm and cuid, but 
.re as ignorant of the presence or absence or ele 
trical emanations as the Hottentot is of the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere. We naturally set 
4uWn every claim or pretension to deeper percep- 
ion a8 humbug or charlatanry. buv right reae 
300 may not bear us out in such a decision, und 
we beligve it does not in the case of Dr. Ruggles. 
From our long acquaintance with him, we veueve 
1im incapable of any such attempt ut deception. 
But let that pass for nothing. 

The testimony of scientific men, founded on ac- 

curate scientific experiments, that there are such 
electric conditions of health and diseaso us Dr. 
duggles, without any knowledge of Luvse ex peri- 
wmeuts, professes to have discovered by his uisci- 
piined touch, 1s aguod foundation ior faich to build 
upon. And the practice of Dr. Ruggles pieseats 
4s With w number of striking tacts, which certain. 
ly go far enough to excite the most lively inter- 
est, if not undoubting faith in his claims, and to 
justify the confidence of a number of wealthy 
gentlemen in Northampton, who have, by a lib- 
eral expenditure, furnished him with an unsur- 
passed water-cure establishment. We have here- 
ofore detuiled the case of Rev. Payson W iliiston, 
ged $4, restored by his practice from 4 severe 
disease which baffled other treatment. The cour- 
ge and confidence with which he undertook that 
vase certainly throws some confirmation on his 
mode of judging of the ability of patients to bear 
vhe Water treatment. But we have heard, from a 
credible source, another case, which bears with 
still greater force. ‘The late Professor Stoddard, 
vf Middlebury College, consulted Dr. Ruggies in 
cegard to the propriety of his taking a usydro- 
pathic course. After examination, Dr. Ruggles dis- 
suaded it, on the ground that there was not suffi- 
cient electrical action in the stomach and lungs 
.o give any hope of a cure, although, to all ap- 
pearance, and in the opinion of the Professor’s 
triends and family physician, his case was by no 
weans desperate. He died in three weeks. Other 
similar cases, we understand, have occurred, and 
che testimony of the Ductor’s. patients, whom we 
aave seen, one of whom gave us the above f.cts, is 
unanimous to his perfect insight into the require- 
ments of the cases submitted to him. His repu- 
vation in this respect has become so stroug, that 
ue 18 Coustuntly resorted to fur bis opiuion, Dy pu- 
lents frow uli parts of the couniry, Delure lasing 
s Water-cure cuurse at home or eisewhere. He is 
ww fact becoming, aud has already beeu named, we 
selieve, the Awericun Preissuitz. 

We cannot better close this notice than by ad- 
verting to the case which first attracted the pub- 
uc utvention to our Doctor wichout wa diploma. 
Mr. Sullivan, a young gentleman who was under 
ais care in 1544, for he then practiced water-cure 
0 @ small way, for a disease of the lungs, fell 
irom a high building, and received a severe shock. 

After the surgeon had announced that no bunes 
were broken, Ur. Ruggles objected to his being 
oled, leeched, or drugged, on the ground that, ac- 
cording to the symptoms, he hud a better remedy 
at hand. 

Though the young man was quite senseless, and 
was surrounded by anxious advisers, alarmed at 
the idea of using water in such a case, he took the 
responsibility, and pu: him through hydropathi- 
>selly. The case was described in the following 
article from the Northampton Democrat, June, 
1844, but without giving the oredit which was 
due to Dr. Ruggles: 

“A Fearrut Lear anp Narrow Escare— 
One of the most extraordinary cases of preserva- 
tion, under circumstances of 1mminent peril, oc- 
curred a few days since in this vicinity. On Fri- 
day morning last, at the silk factory of the North- 
ampton Association—a building four stories in 
neight—Mr. J. Sullivan, a young man connected 
with that association, went out on the roof fur the 
purpose of picking up @ mineral which he had ac- 
cidentally dropped there while standing on the 
belfry. To secure himself trom falling, he took 
off his shoes. Notwithstanding this precaution, 
ater descending the roof «few steps, fiuding bim- 
self slipping, he took off one of his swekiugs, and 
whilst attempting to take off the other, his mo- 
tion became so much accelerated that further ef- 
forts to save himself frém the fearful fall were 
useless. He then, with remarkable presence of 
mind, rolled himself over upon the root whilst he 
was sliding, in order to prevent falling upon the 
platform ; and when he reached the eaves, having 
first drawn in and held his broath, clenched his 
teeth and hands, and contracted his muscles, he 
leaped to the ground, a distance of 40 or 45 feet, 
and came down on his feet! 

“The concussion was so great as temporarily to 
deprive him of the power of standing. He was 
carried into the house and placed in bed, and was 
soon after examined by a surgeon, who decided 
that no bones were broken, and no joints were di ;~ 
located, although there was reason to apprehend 
serious injury to the muscles about the spine, 
where there appeared to be soreness The 
young man’s friends then wrapped him in sheets, 
wet in cold water, after the manuer prescribed by 
the ‘water-cure’ system, which soon produced 
perspiration. A cold bath was afterwards «dmin- 
istered. In the afternoon of the same diy, he 
walked out without assistance; and the next day 
was running about with his usual hilarity, com- 
plaining of no unpleasant effects from his fall, ex- 

i i f his feet.” 
cepting a slight lameness in one 0 





For the National Era. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


rror: Perhaps a brief sketch of “mat- 
any ae things” in Southern Illinois would be ac- 
ceptable to you and your readers. _If 80, permit 
me to say,! have been With our Anti- 
Slavery lecturer, D. M. Kelsey, in his late tour 
through Washington and Marion counties. The 
Liberty friends of the former county held an An- 
ti-Slavery Mass M in the Rev. Mr. Sloan’s 
church on February 11th. During that Conven- 
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Kelsey, Blair, McClurken, am 
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will probably result in. material 
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tive friend of the cause? 
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faithfully ex 


ter and influence lay. 
consequent measures and principles of 


ists. 


North are responsible for t 


position of the different parties. 


The next day a Mass Meeting was held in the 
Reformed Presbyterian church. Several friends 
congregated, whose hearts were recently and 
warmly imbued with the love of Human Freedom 
and Equality. The character and proceedings of 
that Convention, the first of the kind ever held 
in Marion county, were so interesting and profit- 
able, that the friends wish to have it published to 
the world that “a beacon has been lighted, bright 
as the noonday sun, in a dark slaveocrafic county 


of Illinois.” Yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas Buarr. 
Eden, Feb. 22, 1848. 
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e Constitution on 
“Qld Light Covenan 
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good to the Lib- 


t out for Marion county. 
eb Mr. Kelsey 
ng-house of an ac- 

Mr. James Telford. Al- 
weather was inclement and ae 
i et a large number was present, who anx- 
dime Raoed tone faithful exposé of the charac- 
of the Slave Power, and the 
Abolition- 
‘The next morning, at the same place, Mr. 
Kelsey spoke for two hours on the Black Laws of 
our State, and on the new Constitution, showing, 
in a very lucid manner, that there “ were some- 
thing like hooks in it to hang those nefarious laws 
upon.” Wednesday evening, in the same beauti- 
ful Romine prairie, at the house of James Mor- 
ton, Mr. Kelsey held forth, wate that we of the 
e existence of slavery 

in the District of Columbia and Territories of the 
United States, and also showing, accurately, the 
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gq TO OUR READERS. 


About the ist of April we intend to commence 
in the Era the publication of a series of original 
sketches, entitled “'Tuz ReFoRMS AND REFoRM- 
ers or Great Briraty,” by a gentleman of the 
bar, of high attainments, and who has been an 


observant traveller in that country. 


Sympathizing sincerely with the progress of 
Mankind, keen in analysis of character, philo- 
sophical in his views of the principles of reform 
movements, and commanding a bold, vigorous 
style, the writer is well qualified to do justice to 


his theme. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES. 








IMMIGRATION INTO THE UniTED StaTss. . By Jease Chick- 


ering. Boston. 


Seldom have we met with a publication contain- 
ing statistics so various and instructive on so im- 
portant a subject, as that whose title we have giv- 
Our present Government has been in 
existence somewhat more than halfa century. It 
appears to have grown stable with the lapse of 
years. It has gone successfully through two wars, 
one of defence, in vindication of principle, the 
other of aggression, in pursuit of conquest. It 
has paid off one vast debt without difficulty, and 
incurred another without a single additional bur- 
den upon the resources of the people. It has com- 
manded respect for our rightsabroad, and at home 
secured peace and harmony between numerous 
independent States. So far as the white popula- 
lation is concerned, constituting as it does six- 
sevenths of the whole, it may be said that we have 
relatively more schools, more churches, more peo- 
ple who can read and write, less pauperism, crime, 
ignorance, and corruption, more railroads and ca- 
nals, more shipping and commerce, than even 
Great Britain. And yet the population of that 
country is homogeneous, indigenous, while at 
this moment, perhaps one-fourth of our entire 
population is made up of foreigners and their 
descendants — foreigners of all classes, from all 
climes, of all languages and modes of thought! 
Since the foundation of our Government, three 
millions of emigrants have landed on our shores, 
about as large a number as that of our whole pop- 
During the last twenty-five 
years, the accession from foreign countries has 
been one million and a half of souls. For the ten 
years ending in 1847, one million of strangers 
have landed among us; and probably not less than 
three hundred thousand arrived the last year. 
They come from all lands, speaking in every 
tongue, German, French, Dutch, Italian, Welch, 
They 
come, men of all degrees, plebeian and patrician ; 
of all characters—the poor wretch fleeing from 
starvation, the patriot abhorring oppression, the 
criminal fearful of detection, the impostor of ex- 
pleded quackeries, the heady adventurer seeking 
excitement, the voracious speculator, the oily dem- 
agogue, the babbler on philosophy, the dreamer of 
human perfectibility, Progressive and Conserva- 
tive, monarchist and revolutionist—men, ground 
down by centuries of degradation—men, rendered 
callous and reckless in their fierce struggles against 
social inequalities—men, maddened by want—-men, 
surcharged with the wildest notions of Liberty 
and Equality. They land on our soil without 
The law spreads its broad 
eegis over them. They mingle with us, go where 
they please, do what they choose, liable to no es- 
pionage, or restrictions, other than bear upon the 
native population. A stranger, a priori, would be 
apt to predict the worst consequences from such 
an influx of heterogeneous elements—malignant 
feuds, continual broils, disrespect for law, tumults, 
corruption, anarchy, instability of Government, 
insecurity of life and property. How could antag- 
onist races, suddenly thrown together, harmonize ? 
How could these multitudes of adventurers, the 
great majority of them excluded at home from all 
share in political power, and familiar with its en- 
ergies only through its oppressions, acquire at 
once in the new world the habits of self-respect, 
self-reliance, and order, characteristic generally P necessary to have the Chief Executive chair filled 


en above. 


ulation in 1790. 


English, with every variety of dialect. 


let or binderance. 


of the citizens of this Republic? 


The spectacle is wonderful—in little more than 
fifty years, during which the Government hasbeen 
in operation, five millions of foreigners of all 
climes, and their descendants, mingling without 
distinction with the native population, and all 
uniting, without discord, antipathy, or jealousy, in 
devotion to, and support of, the same institutions! 
Distinct as are the elements of our population, 
there is no people in the world so numerous as 
ours, and at the same time so homogeneous. There 
are Wider differences and stronger antipathies be- 
tween England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
than between any portions or classes of this Union. 
France itself, compact as it is, cradles Within its 
bosom more discordant antagonisms of race and 
dialect and religion, than exist in this country, 
supplied as it is with streams of immigration from 

all parts of the earth. Foreigners, whatever the 
intensity of their nationality, clansbip, or feuds, 
in the old world, soon forget, on our soil, their an- 
imosities and prejudices, the novel position of 
full and equal citizenship in the new world, giv- 
jng birth to common interests, sympathies, and 


sentiments, 


The philosophy of this remarkable assimilation 
©0-operation is obvious. These 
immigrant multitudes find in their new home, 
first, employment and the rewards of labor ; second- 
ly, perfect freedom; third) perfect equality ; 
fourthly, perfect security. The inimieheeesi ane 
industry, enterprise, hope, comfort, content, love 


and harmonious 


of the country. 


How can they help doing well; where land is 
abundant, the demand for labor high, and all are 
left at liberty to select their own field, and their 
own employment? How can they help being en- 
terprising and hopeful, when there is no place, 
no trust, no distinction, to which they may not 
attain, if they be worthy? How can they help 
respecting the laws, loving the institutions, and 
seeking the welfare of a country, which opens its 
arms to receive them into full citizenship, 80 soon 
as they shall have furnished evidences of their 


purpose'of perianent 76 ee" 


" Suppose the policy of the Goverament bad 
been, to treat them with distrust, to exclude them 
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them, in a word, to regard them as aliews, what 
would have been the results? Immigration would 
have been diminished ; the growth of population 
would have proceeded at @ reduced ‘ratio; in- 
ternal improvements, manufacturing industry, and 
the mechanic arts, would have lingered for lack 
of the labor and capital brought in from abroad ; 
foreigners of the better classes would have been 
kept away, while those driven by necessity to im- 
migration, excluded here from citizenship, would 
have remained isolated, antagonistic to the rest of 
the population, unfriendly to our institutions, re- 
taining their old prejudices and habits, ready to 
plot mischief or serving as the medium of foreign 
intrigue. 

Such would have been the consequences, had 
a bigoted patriotism controlled the early coun- 
cils of the Government, or been permitted to dic- 
tate its policy. We had intended to prgsent 
some of the results of Mr. Chickering’s statisti- 
cal researches, but our article is already too long, 
and we must lay the subject over till next week. 


————.—_—_—_ 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT AND U. 8. TERRITORY. 


If we mistake not, the majority of the leaders 
of the Whig party are willing to withdraw the 
question raised by the Wilmot Proviso, from the 
Presidential canvass. Such certainly is the /poli- 
ey of the Democratic leaders, Even the Wilmot 
Proviso “Democracy” of New York disclaim 
any purpose of making adhesion to that measure 
a test in the selection of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

As the President is a part of the law-making 
power, as his veto can be overcome only by a two- 
thirds majority in each branch of the Federal 
Legislature, it is evident that this poliey is a vir- 
tual abandonment of the principle of slavery re- 
striction. No one imagines that such a majority 
opposed to the extension of slavery exists in Con-° 
gress. But, supposing that a bare majority of 
each House should pass an Anti-Slavery restric- 
tive act, the Presidential sanction would be re- 
quired to make it law. And yet friends of free- 
dom inthe old parties are anxious to withdraw 
the question from Presidential politics, and in 
the choice of a President, to use a forcible vulgar- 
ism, “go it blind!” Are they sincere in their 
professions of devotion to Free Soil and Free 
Labor? Do they not place Party before Princi- 
ple, the success of a favorite candidate before the 
triumph of a glorious measure ? 

But there is another aspect to this question, of 
still greater importance. The Senate certainly, 
the House, it is almost certain, will not pass any 
abstract resolutions sanctioning the policy of 
“free soil and free labor.” The bills for estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments in New Mexico 
and California, as reported in the House, will 
probably contain an Anti-Slavery proviso; and it 
is not improbable that the opponents of the Pro- 
viso in an abstract form, may fail in the effort to 
strike it out when presented in this practical 
shape. But, without doubt, it would be stricken 
out in the Senate. We cannot therefore calculate 
on any /egislation, at least during the present Con- 
gress, prohibiting the extension of slavery. This 
should not discourage the friends of freedom, but 
stimulate them to more powerful and unremitting 
activity. They can carry the day in the House, 
if not in the Senate. They can defeat all Terri- 
torial bills in the House, if the Senate will allow 
only such as tolerate slavery. They can continue 
this noble struggle, till the public mind shall be 
fully aroused, and the publie eye fixed upon the 
fact, that all legislation for the Territories is 
brought to a stand, because the Slave Power will 
sanction none that will not allow the establish- 
ment of slavery in free territory. Let this fact 
be demonstrated, let it absorb the popular mind 
to the exclusion of all other issues, and the Sen- 
ate, with its pro-slavery conservatism, would, in 
time, be brought to terms. 

But above all should it be remembered, that, 
by this temporary impossibility of any Anti-Sla- 
very legislation, the opponents of the extension of 
slavery are thrown upon the Constitution and the 
fundamental principles of civil liberty, for their 
chief defence against slavery-propagandism. The 
Federal Government is the sovereign over Federal 
Territory. This is the South Carolina doctrine. 
The Federal Government cannot establish, and of 
course can delegate no power to establish, the law 
of slavery. This, too, is admitted by theslavehold- 
ers. But slavery cannot exist, except by positive 
law, which has force alone within the jurisdiction 
of the State enacting it. This is the doctrine of 
the Courts in Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and other slave States; the doctrine 
recognised by the jurisprudence of civilized Pow- 
ers generally ; the doctrine affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and by the 
Judges of that bench, on their respective circuits, 
Therefore—and we challenge any lawyer, any man 
of common sense, to deny the inference from 
these premises—therefore, slavery cannot be legal- 
ized in any territory acquired from Mexico, the 
fundamental law of that territory, at the time of 
its acquisition, excluding slavery. 

We say, the opponents of the extension of this 
curse would be thrown upon these great princi- 
ples of the Constitution and of common law, for 
their main defence against its aggressions. Not 
a step could the slaveholders move towards the 
introduction of slavery in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, legally, without legislation by Congress— 
but if the friends of freedom have not strength 
enough in that body to pass an act positively pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territory, they can easily 
defeat all legislation enabling it to obtain a legal 
settlement. This position of self-defence would 
be impregnable; but something more than main- 
taining this position would be necessary to make 
these great principles practically operative, com- 
pletely effectual in preventing the contraband in- 
etroduction of thesystem. It would be Absolutely 


by a man fully convinced of the soundness of the 
principles, and of capacity to give them effect. 
Hence the importance of sound constitutional 
opinions on this subject, in a candidate for the 
Presidential office. In view of the considerations 
we have presented, so far from the question of 
slavery-extension being of less importance in the 
Presidential election, than in the election of mem- 
bers of Congress, it is vastly more important. 
Sound in his constitutional opinions, if a bill 
containing the Anti-Slavery safeguard should pass 
Congress, it would receive the sanction of the 
President. If unsound, the beneficent policy of 
that body would be defeated. Sound in his prin- 
ciples, should Congress be unable to legislate on 
the subject, his Executive action would supply 
the lack of legislation. If unsound, even whole- 
some legislation would be jeoparded by his influ- 
ence. Slaves now are held in Oregon. Would 
this be, had we a Chief Executive of right prin- 
ciples and feelings on this question? Slaves now 
exist in the Indian Territory west of Missouri, and 
in the portion of Texas north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
Had we a President of right views and sufficient 
nerve, would not such instructions be given to 
Government agents in those territories as would 
abate the nuisance? A pro-slavery or servile 
Executive would appoint such officers in the ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and California as would 
favor the illegal introduction of slavery. An 
Executive, sound in constitutional views, and 
energetic enough to do its duty, would appoin*+ 
officers who would assiduously labor for the pre- 
vention of the growth of any illegal practice. 
Need we say more? It is extreme folly to sup- 
pose that this question of slavery in its relations 
to the Government can be evaded. The free 
tes may agree not to consider it—not to in- 
quire into, or care for, the views of a Presidential 
candidate concerning it. The slave States cannot 
pe Sharged-with any such want of sagacity. 
eholders know that the Government has been 
used for the purpose of fostering the interests of 
the system. They now demand, in disregard of 
the common law, "tnd of the Constitution, the 
privilege of carrying it into free territory. First, 
_they prevent all | against their design ; 





is all wrong, wicked, foolish, ruinous, disgraceful ; 
but they are distracted by demagogues, who are 
anxious to withdr:.w this question from Presiden- 
tial politics. We have patriotic warnings against 
sectional questions, and tests calculated to array 
the North against the South—under cover of 
which a man slips into the Presidential chair, 
fully prepared to comply with, or wink at, all 
the exactions of slavery. All the while, the 
slaveholding interest has been united, arrayed 
against every opposing interest. Its supporters, 
pretending that opposition to it was sectional, 
illiberal, intolerant, have obtained the control of 
the General Government, to such an extent, that 
no man now can be selected as a Presidential can- 
didate who is not understood to favor their poli- 
cy. That policy is slavery-extension—but, wher_ 
ever slavery exists and thrives, free laborers are 
depressed, and driven out. Slave labor and free 
labor are clearly repugnant to each other; they 
cannot both co-exist and prosper. He who favors 
the extension of free labor must be hostile to the 
extension of slave labor, and vice versa. Now, do 
we not know that the slaveholding interest will 
sustain the claims of no man for the Presidency, 
who is an enemy to the extension of slavery? To 
suppose anything else, is indicative of extreme 
fatuity. They demand a candidate who shall fa- 
vor such extension, or not resist it? But such a 
candidate must be an enemy to the extension of 
free labor, in the territory into which it is pro- 
posed to introduce slavery. He cannot be friend- 
ly to both, favor both, promote both; love light 
and darkness, sustain contraries. And do the 
opposers of slavery think they can shake off the 
responsibility of meeting the slaveholders on this 
very issue? To evade it, to shrink from it, to de- 
clare that they will not make it a question, will 
not inquire into the opinions or policy of a Presi- 
dential candidate on the subject, will not suffer 
it to be made a test in the Convention for a nomi- 
nation, is to abandon the cause of Freedom, 
to yield all that Slavery demands, to put them- 
selves completely in the hands of slaveholders. 
To act positively for slavery is one form of pro- 
slavery policy. Not to act at all, simple non-resist- 
ance, When it is absolutely certain that slavehold- 
ers will support no man for the Presidency who 
wiil not allow them to carry slaves into free ter- 
ritory, is just as truly pro-slavery. Non-action, 
under such circumstances, is consent and partici- 
pation in their acts. 


CUBA AND GREAT BRITAIN—ALARMISTS. 


Some of the alarm-class of Newspapers are 
publishing the following extract from a recent 
speech of Lord George Bentinck in the House of 
Commons: 


“He went into a detailed enumeration of our 
expenditure in life and money for the purpose of 
putting down that trade by blockading 10,600 
miles of coast. He advised the Government to 
strike a blow, not at the hand, but at the head of 
that trade. Instead of striking down each indi- 
vidual hornet, he would go at once to the hornets’ 
nest, and extinguish the source of crime which 
existed in Cuba. America had gone to war with 
Mexico for the sake of recovering certain sums 
due to American citizens from that State. Seven- 
ty-five milliéns were due from Spain to British 
subjects, on Spanish bonds, and Cuba was hy- 
pothecated to us for that sum. Let England, 
therefore, seize on Cuba, and there will then be 
nothing left for her to do than to blockade the 
coast of the Brazils, which did not extend above 
2,200 miles. In taking possession of Cuba, we 
should only be distraining for a just debt, of which 
we had long demanded payment in vain. We 
might then emancipate the slaves of Cuba; and, 
having thus destroyed slavery itself in that quar- 
ter of the world, there would be no difficulty in 
allowing the British merchant to go to Africa for 
the purpose of obtaining there, by the offer of 
good wages and other advantages, a’ number of 
free Africans to cultivate their estates,” 

The speech from which the foregoing is an ex- 
tract, was delivered upon a motion for a select 
committee to inquire into the present condition 
and prospects connected with, and dependent up- 
on, sugar and coffee planting in the British East 
and West India colonies. It was, throughout, a 
speech in favor of the exploded policy of protec- 
tion, and the suggestion in relation to Cuba was 
one of those random remarks which that foe of 
every liberal institution or country is apt to in- 
dulge in. Itisreally entitled to no consideration, 
as is shown by the summary style in which it was 
dismissed by the Ministers of the Crown. The 
CuancEL1or of the Excuequver remarked— 

“He would not accede to Lord G. Bentinck’s 
proposal to make a foreclosure upon Cuba, and 
to take vengeance on an ally of ours, for the 
failure of our sugar proprietors.” 

Mr. Lanoucuere also adverted to the sugges- 
tion of Lord Bentinck: 

“ He could not believe that his lordship had se- 
riously proposed such a design; but, as it had 
been imputed to us by America, he felt it to be 
his duty, as a Minister of the Crown, to say, that 
such an act would be most unjustifiable on the 
part of this country.” 

The press does not do its duty when it reports 
such speeches as those of his Tory lordship, 
leaving it to be inferred that they represent any 
prevailing sentiment. 





A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


“The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in the Union a republican form of Govern- 
ment.” 
The Charleston Mercury seems to be somewhat 
troubled at this clause in the Constitution. It 
quotes a significant extract from the New York 
Globe, prefacing it with comments, as follows: 
“We have said that the time was, when even 
among the most ultra of the Abolitionists, the 
right of a sovereign State to enjoy without inter- 
ruption the powers which were reserved by the 
Constitution, and especially the power to regulate 
its own domestic concerns, was universally ad- 
mitted. Tunis 1s so no LoncER. To the New York 
Globe, a Democratic journal of the city of New 
York, and an organ of the dominant portion of 
it in that State, we have to refer now for the dec- 
laration—‘ How utterly unfounded is the claim of 
Scuth Carolina to the name of a Republican State! 
Such is the proposition submitted tv the People 
of the United States in reference to one of the 
States of this Confederacy, and such is the propo- 
sition that we see republished in other journals of 
that State. It may well be asked, on what ground 
is this assertion made? By what authority is a 
charge so grave presented? We give the au- 
thority for this statement in the language of the 
journal from which it is taken: 
“* With a population of 594,398, there are 
327,038 slaves—the slaves being a majority of 
59,678 over the nominally free white and black. 
Can it properly be called a lic when the ma- 
jority of the people are slaves? Are their states- 
men Democrats, when they so regulated the policy 
of their State as to keep more than half their 
population in the most degraded and abject vas- 
salage? Pshaw! out upon such Republicanism— 
such Democracy ! 
“But, the black population out of the ques- 
tion, let us look at their State Government to 
find, if we can, whether there be anything like 
true Republicamsm among them!” 
The Charleston Mercury is mistaken in suppos- 
ing it has discovered a new horror. The notion 
that under the clause guarantying a republican 
form of government to each State, Congress has a 
right to prohibit or abolish slavery in such a State, 
has often been argued at the North, and is really 
entertained by a few persons in New York and 
New England. But it has never become an article 
of faith among Abolitionists generally. We at- 
tach little importance to it. Republics have been 
among the worst slaveholding Governments; as 
for example, Athens and Rome. There is nothing 
in slavery repugnant to a republican form of 
Government, as the founders of the Constitution 
clearly understood, or the Southern States would 
never have consented to the introduction of the 
guaranty above-mentioned. But there is nothing 
in slavery which is not repugnant to the well- 
being, nay, the very life of a republic. Hence 
the desire of the framers of the Constitution not 
only to do nothing to strengthen its existence, but 
to do all they could, consistently with the estab- 
lishment of the Union, to limit and localize it. 
We understand the Charleston Mercury. It is 
anxious to create and keep alive a strong sec- 
tional feeling, so as cither to form a party distinc- 
tively Southern, or to bring up the South to such 
a point in its exactions, that it may, at the right 
moment, fall back gracefully upon a compromise 
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ers need, and serve as an occasion 0 o for magnifying 
their forbzarance. To accomplish this, no more 
effegtual way could be devised, than that of ap- 
pealing to the State pride and jealousy of the 
Southern people. The citizens of South Carolina 
read few newspapers, except their own, and know 
comparatively nothing of the state of things in 
the non-slaveholding sections of the Union, It is 
easy to see how accessible they must be to such 
appeals as those of the Mercury—how their preju- 
dices must be aggravated, their jealousy aroused, 
their pride inflamed, by articles ingeniously using 
fragments of paragraphs, mere illustrations, ran- 
dom expressions, from Northern papers, to prove 
a settled purpose on the part of the free States to 
wield the powers of the General Government for 
the extinction of slavery in the South, and the 
overthrow of its State rights. It is the alliance of 
State pride with the Slave Interest, which unites 
the whole South in support of the latter; and 
while we do not believe thereis theslightest danger 
to be apprehended to State rights from any un- 
constitutional action on the part of the great body 
of the citizens of the free States, we freely admit 
that now and then sentiments have been broached 
in those States which could easily be perverted 
by the advocates of perpetual slavery to mislead- 
ing the people of the South. 

ee 
For the National Era. 
Ricumonp, Va., March 7, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
The following lines may derive an interest 
from the late death of Mr. Adams, which they 
would not otherwise possess. ‘They were written 
soon after the abolition of the 2ist rule of the 
House of Representatives had been effected, prin- 
cipally by his unremitting exertions. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Keen champion of our first and dearest right, 
Another link of Slavery’s heavy chain 

Thy sturdy blows, which fell like wintry rain, 
Have broken, with the unconquerable might 
That earnest Virtue to her servants gives. 

Such Clarkson had ; such noble Wilberforce. 
Her light directs thy bright unwavering course, 
And, in thine age, her vestal fire still lives. 

In God’s name, on! Let fervid Eloquence, 

“Rich with the spoils of time,” be Truth’s de- 
fence ; 





Scourge “ naked through the world” her shame- 
less foes, 


On —_ a zeal for man’s best birthright 
ead ; 


Then = from Heaven the wide sown ripening 
seed. 


De tta. 
December, 1844. 


———-——- 


MISSION TO THE PAPAL STATES, 


A debate took place last week in the House of 
Representatives, on that clause of the Deficiency 
Bill which makes an appropriation for a chargé- 
ship to the Papal States. In Committee of the 
Whole, as the yeas and nays were not called, it 
was stricken out, but, in the House, the yeas and 
nays being ordered, it was restored, and the mis- 
sion was sustained. 

Thesubject of diplomatic intercourse with these 
States is now occupying the attention of the Brit- 
ish Government. Onthe 8th ultimo, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne laid upon the table of the House 
of Lords a bill to enable that Government to es- 
tablish diplomatic arrangements with the Court 
of Rome. 

The Earl of Eglinton said he had no objection 
to the principle of the bill, but he would, at the 
proper time, move a clause that no ecclesiastic 
should be permitted to represent the Court of 
Rome, lest the embassy should become a nucleus 
for Jesuits. The Marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that he would not desire the passage of the bill, 
unless he were able to prove, to the entire satis- 
faction of the House, that the bill did not leave 
room for even a shadow of danger towards the 
Protestant religion, and, even more, unless he 
could prove that it would be of benefit to the 
Protestant faith. 

No doubt the bill will pass, if it has not al- 
ready become alaw. We infer, from some state- 
ments we have seen, that one important object 
sought by this measure, is, the co-operation of the 
Pope with the Government of England, in re- 
pressing discontent, disaffection, and violence, in 
Ireland. 

What the principal motive of Mr. Polk was in 
recommending such a mission, or of his fArty in 
sustaining its policy, we know not. His political 
opponents, pointing to the fact that our commerce 
with Rome is too insignificant to warrant any such 
mission, charge him with being actuated solely by 
an anxiety to secure the Catholic vote to the Dem- 
ocratic party. Whatever the motive, the mission, 
if wisely conducted, may be productive of much 
good. If the Pope really desire the Nationality 
and Reform of Italy, the Government of the 
leading Republic in the world is bound, by a re- 
gard for the principles it professes, to throw the 
weight of its moral influence in favor of his re- 
sistance to Austrian tyranny; but, if his zeal for 
Reform be shallow, if he contemplate nothing 
more than adding to the strength of the Papacy, 
a properly constituted mission will serve to ascer- 
tain the facts. Ifthe last be his object, there is 
not an intelligent Catholic in this country, who 
would ask our Government to take part in pro- 
moting it; believing, as every such Catholic pro- 
fesses to do, that the Church and State ought to 
be kept separate. 


LIVING IN CINCINNATI. 


The following paragraph presents Cincinnati 
in a most favorable light: 

“Famity Marxetine—The market is well 
supplied, especially with poultry, and prices are 
considered fair to both sides. The leading rates 
yesterday were, for dressed turkeys, 40 a 80 cents 
each ; geese, 29 a 35 cents; ducks, 15 a 18 cents; 
and chickens, 1244 a 15 cents. Eggs are now com- 
ing in freely from the country, and sell at 10 cents 
per dozen for fresh, which has caused large lots of 
old to be put upon the market at low prices. Good 
potatoes retail at 14 a 15 cents per peck, and tur- 
nips at 8 cents. Butter of fair quality 15 cents, 
good fresh 20 a 25 cents. Large quantities of 
quails are brought in, which sell at 75 a 80 cents 
per dozen.” 

It is not strange that the Queen City advances 
rapidly in population, when ducks can be bought 
for 15 cents, and chickens for 1214. With such 
advantages, any locality should prosper. But 
when to these luxuries are added eggs at 10 cents 
and quails at 75 cents per dozen, our only sur- 
prise is that there is room enough in the county 
of Hamilton to hotd the city. Say what states- 
men may about the influences of locality and nat- 
ural advantages upon the growth of a town, chick- 
ens at 12 cents a piece, and quails at 75 cents a 
dozen, are potent auxiliaries. 

Albany Evening Journal. 

This is not the whole truth. We have often 
bought ducks there at 10 cents, and fine chickens 
at 183/ cents a pair, and turkeys at 371g cents a 
piece, the best butter at 16 cents a pound, eggs at 
5 cents a dozen. 

The Queen City knows how to live. She has 
opened numerous communications with the rich 
valleys all around her, by railroads, canals, mac- 
adamized turnpikes, radiating in every direction ; 
and the groundsin her immediate vicinity, as rich 
as the lands overflowed by the Nile, are settled 
by hard-working German gardeners, who supply 
her markets with a superabundance of fruits and 
vegetables. The country for miles and miles all 
around the city is rapidly being transformed into 
gardens, vineyards, orchards, dairies, and market- 
supplying farms, under the magical influence of 
free labor, while St. Louis, in a slave State, pos- 
sessing commercial facilities about equal to those 
of Cincinnati, and founded before the latter, did 
not enjoy, in 1946, the benefit of a single foot of 
railroad or canal, and but two or three miles of 
macadamized road, the country around it being 
comparatively uncultivated! . 

Washington is in a similar predicament, except 
that it has the advantage of some canal naviga- 
tion. All around us there is good land, waiting 

for the hand of the diligent to make it productive. 
Our markets are high—mutton and beef 10 cents, 
turkeys from $1 to $1.50 piece, chickens 50 to 
6244 cents a pair, potatoes 30 to 37) centsa peck, 
flour $7. to $8 a barrel. What. an opening for 
German ts and Northern farmers! This 








line, which at once shall secure all that slavehold- 
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And biting Satire’s lash, with stinging blows, 7 





city must increase so long as it shall continue the 
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seat of Government, and, owing to the crowds of 
strangers attracted here by the sessions of pr- 


gress, the demand for produce and provisions will 
always be great. There is a large quantity of land 
adjacent to the city which may be bought at alow 
price, and at once brought under productive cul- 
tivation. 


—_—_——>——_—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Curistian ExaMINER AND Reviciovus MisceLLany. 


March, 1848. Boston: W. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 
The Examiner, although an exponent of the 
leading doctrines of Unitarianism, evinces very 


little of the sectarian spirit. ‘The denominational 


feature is quite subordinate in the number before 
us, which is enriched with articles of deep inter- 
est to the general reader, such as the following: 
The Past, the Present, and the Future—the Eng- 
lish Revolution — Italy and Pius the Ninth— 
Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany—Prison Dis- 
cipline. 

The tone of this periodical is independent and 


liberal, and the subjects indicated by the titles 
above are generally discussed with signal ability. 





L. A. Hine, Editor. 
March, 1848, 


An excellent number, full of instructive and 


suggestive matter. The leading article is the 
address on Labor, its history and prospects, de- 
livered by Robert Dale Owen, before the Young 


Men’s Mercantile Association of Cincinnati. It 


is eloquent and able. The history of Labor, in 
relation specially to wages, is traced from the 
fourteenth century down to the present time, and 
certain conclusions in relation to the inferior con- 
dition of the laborer are reathed, which, if sus- 
tained by the premises, should awaken the deep 
concern of every friend of mankind. We cannot 
say that we are entirely satisfied with the statis- 
tics and authorities which constitute chiefly these 
premises. The effects of machinery, its power, 
and the possibilities suggested by its use thus far, 
are portrayed in vivid style. Noone can fail to 
find rich materials for thought in this article. 


Another elaborate article we notice, on Thomas 


Addis Emmett, from the pen of the Rev. E. C. 


Magoon, of Cincinnati. 
We repeat: it is an excellent number, with 


more of the substance and less of the pretension 
of Philosophy, than some of its predecessors. 





Tue Saseatu Scuoor Lyre. Boston: New England Sab- 
bath School Union. 


This collection of hymns and music for Sabbath 


schools is a good one, and neatly printed. The 
compilers, we see, not being afraid of shadows, 


favor the little fellows with such a national anni- 
versary hymn as the following: 


“Our own dear native land, 
To-day, to-day, 

Our own dear native land, 
Inspires our lay ; 


“ Our songs of praise shall rise 

To the God above the skies, 

While we the blessing prize 
O: Freedom’s lay. 


‘‘ Sprung from the noble free 
Of days of yore, 

Free may her children be 
Forever more! 


“ May equal rights prevail, 

And no more, from hill or dale, 

Be heard the slave’s sad wail 
On Freedom’s shore. 


“Long may Religion’s light, 
From altars pure, 

Dispel the skeptic’s night, 
And man allure : 


“Long may the Sabbath bell 

Of the gathering millions tell, 

Who love the Sabbath well, 
And keep it true. 


“ Long may fair Science wave 
Her potent wand 

O’er classic dome and nave, 
Throughout our land ; 


“From matter, point the eye 
To its Source beyond the sky, 
The God who cannot die— 

Its Author grand. 


“ And may our banner float, 
O’er land and sea, 

Till nations far remote 
Are blessed as we ; 


“ Our eagle front the sun, 

Till the mission grand be done, 

And man the goal have won, 
And earth be free.” 





Tue Lire or CHEVALIER Bayarp. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Tay- 
lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


We can speak positively of the handsome ap- 
pearance of this book, and of the gracious and 
noble character of the subject of it; but, not yet 
having had time to explore the contents, we can 
give no opinion of the character of its author- 
ship. We doubt not, from a hasty glance at its 
pages, that Mr. Simms has collected a mass of 
most interesting materials illustrative not only of 
the character of the Chevalier, but of the spirit of 
the age in which he lived. ; 





Tue CHILDREN AT THE PHALANSTERY. A Familiar 
Dialogue on Education. By F. Cantagrel. Translat- 
ed by Francis George Shaw. New York: William H. 
Graham. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington. 


We hope our Associationist friends will not be 
offended when we say that we are greatly amused 
with this little book. It contains so many odd 
conceits and novel prescriptions for training up 
children, that we have read it with as much in- 
terest.as if we had been a disciple of Fourier. 

The translator must have had a sad and pecu- 
liar experience. “There are few households,” he 
remarks, “in which the children are not heard 
crying from morning till night.” If this were 
true, it is high time that the “ little monkeys,” as 
he calls them, should be cast out of “ civilized” so- 
ciety, and shut up in “ Seristeries.” 

We commend the book to every reader who rel- 
ishes novel speculations, and is pleased with ori- 
ginal, piquant representations of the absurdities 
too common in the training of children. 





Scengs at WasuinerTon; A Story of the Last Generation, 
by a Citizen of Baltimore. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Forsale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 


If the picture of society presented by this nar- 
rative be correct, then must we admit that the 
last generation was better than the present. The 
heroine, to be sure, is a dashing young girl, with 
the usual characteristics of that class of her sex, 
and, as far as we are able to discover, in no re- 
spect superior to her granddaughters of the pres- 
ent day. But the hero is decidedly swi generis. A 
dashing captain of the United States army, with 
the first flush of manhood, and in the full career 
of brilliant conquest in the assembly and ball 
room, who should become decidedly and evangeli- 
cally pious, would be regarded as a miracle in this 
day and generation. 

Such was the hero of the volume before us, if we 
may believe his biographer, who vouches for the 
truth of his story. This book will, no doubt, pos- 
sess much interest to those familiar with the lo- 
calities described, and the characters introduced ; 
and to such we commend the work. 


Boston: William Crosby & H. P. 
Nichols. 

We have received the monthly issue for Febru- 
ary of this useful and attractive work. Among 
many pleasant tales and sketches, we notice par- 
ticularly a delightful one from the pen of Cotton 
Mather Mills, which is quite equal to Mrs. 
Child’s story of the “ Neighbors.” It is entitled 


Howirtts’ Journa.. 


+“ Christmas Storms and Sunshine.” The spirit 


of its editors may be inferred by the reply, in this 
number, to some strictures made by “over nice” 
patrons upon the character of one of the embel- 
lishments, representing the interior of a Gin 
Palace —“‘ That which is not fit to be seen, is not 
fit to be permitted by the moral and religious 
community of England, much less licensed by our 
Government.” Were this tone of sentiment tni- 
versally adopted, society would soon present a 
very different aspect. The mistaken notion en- 
tertained by many persons of education, refine- 
ment, and strict morality, that they may inno- 
cently give their sanction, through the Govern- 
ment, to things which offend their tastes and con- 
sciences, but which are well enough for the lower 
classes, is fruitful of evil to all grades of society ; 
and we are glad to see that so able a journal 
discountenances the squeamish sensibility that 
shrinks from the sight of that which it allows. 





Faturr Marrnew isto leave Liverpool, in the 
New World, Captain Knight, about the middle 


of April next, for New York, 


SE ORE cg BEE 


For the National Era, 


“LO! THE MORNING BREAKETH,” 


Lift thine eyes, pale child of sorrow 
Lift from earth thy tcarfal eyes ; 
See! there dawns a joyous morrow. 
Far in yonder skies! : 


Lo! the clouds are swiftly breaking ; 
Hope’s bright sun streams forth to cheer 
Thy sad heart, to gladness waking 
From its night of fear. : 


? 


Should misfortune’s frown oppress thee, 
Should’st thou drain life’s poisoned ¢ 

Jesus stoops from heaven to bless th 
He will bear thee up. 


Though by earthly friends forsaken, 
Those who once seemed true to be 

Let thy faith remain unshaken— ” 
Jesus loveth thee ! 


To despair yield no dominion 
O’er thy spirit’s drooping wing ; 

Soon released, on angel pinion, 
Thou in heaven shalt sing. 


Praises to the Lord who led thee 
Through a world of sin and strife ; 

He who by the “ wayside” fed thee 
With “the Bread of Life” — 


Gave thee drink from that blest fountain 
Where such healing waters pour— 

Traveller on God’s “ Holy Mountain !” 
There thou'lt thirst no more! 


1 cup, 
ee— 


Viator. 
ee 


TREATY, 
The following are supposed to be, substantially, 
the articles of the treaty ratified by the Senate: 


“ Article first appointed Senors Cuevas, Conto, 
and Atristain, commissioners on the part of the 
Mexican Government, to adjust the terms of a 
lasting treaty of peace between the United States 
of the North, and the United Mexican States, 
with Nicholas P. Trist, commissioner of the Unit- 
ed States, &c. 

“ Article second stipulates that there shall be 
an immediate suspension of hostilities between the 
armies of the two Republics. 

“ Article third defines the future boundary of 
the United States. The line commences in the 
Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land ; thence 
runs up to the middle of the Rio Grande to its 
intersection of the southern boundary of New 
Mexico ; thence along that southern boundary to 
the western boundary of same; thence north to 
the first branch of the Gila, which it intersects ; 
thence down the middle of that branch and of the 
river to the Colorado; thence it runs across west- 
wardly, and strikes the Pacific at a point one 
league south of San Diego. The free navigation 
of the Gulf of California and of the river Colo- 
rado, from the mouth of the Gila to the Gulf, is 
secured to the United States. 

“ Article fourth stipulates that it shall be op- 
tional with citizens of Mexico now residing in the 
territory to be ceded, either to leave, taking with 
them or otherwise disposing of their property ; 
or else, upon taking the oaths of allegiance to this 
Government, to be protected in the enjoyment of 
all the rights and immunities of citizens of the 
United States. 

“The next article provides that the United 
States Government shall take prompt and effec- 
tual measures for the defence of the border from 
Indian incursions. To this end, both nations are 
to use their best endeavors. 

“In consideration of the extension of the boun- 
dary of the United States, made by this treaty, 
the United States Government stipulates to pay 
to Mexico the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 
In this sum is included the three millions appro- 
priated last session for the furtherance of peace, 
and now subject to Mr. Trist’s order. This sum 
is to be paid to the Mexican Government imme- 
diately on the ratification of the treaty. The re- 
maining twelve millions are to be paid in four 
annual instalments, bearing six per cent. interest 
from the ratification of the treaty by Mexico. 
No portion of this sum is to be transferable. 

“ According to the article, the United States 
Government undertakes all claims of American 
citizens against Mexico, both those already de- 
cided, and those still undecided—the whole, how- 
ever, not to amount to more than three millions 
and a quarter of dollars. 

“The Mexican archives found by us after the 
taking possession of the ceded territory, are to be 
delivered up. 

“The treaty of commierce of 1831, between the 
two Republics, is to be revived for the period of 
eight years,and may afterwards be renewed at 
the option of both Governments. 

“The custom houses are to be restored to the 
Mexican authorities as soon as the treaty shall 
have been ratified. Means are to be adopted for 
settling the accounts. 

“The troops of the United States are to leave 
Mexico in three months after the ratification of 
the treaty, unless the sickly season should come 
on, in which event they are to retire to some 
healthy situation, and are to be furnished with 
supplies by the Mexican Government, on amica- 
ble terms, 

“The supplies which may arrive between the 
ratification of the treaty and the embarkation of 
the troops, are not to be subject to duty. 

“The treaty is to be ratified by the President 
and Senate, and to be exchanged within four 
months after its ratification. 

“Fhe boundary of New Mexico is to be de- 
fined as laid down in Disturnell’s map of Mexico, 
published at New York, in 1847.” 


The correspondent of the North Amvrican re- 
ports the following vote on the ratification : 


“ Yeas—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Bell, 
Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, 
Cass, Clarke, Crittenden, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, 
Downs, Felch, Foote, Greene, HALE, Hannegan, 
Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louis- 
iana, Johnson of Georgia, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Moore, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Yulee—38; being 27 Democrats and 
11 Whigs. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bald- 
win, Berrien, Benton, Breese, Corwin, Douglass, 
Lewis, Spruance, Upham, Webster, Westcott —14; 
being 7 Democrats and 7 Whigs. 

“ Assent—Mr. Houston, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Clay- 
ton, and Mr. Phelps.” 


Another report places Messrs. Greene, Hale, 
and Hannegan, in the negative. 


IMPORTANT NROM CHINA. 


The fine clipper ship Panama, Capt. Griswold, 
arrived at New York on the 11th, from Canton, 
whence she sailed on the 14th of December. She 
made the passage in the short space of eighty-six 
days. She was ten days to Angiers, thirty-nine 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope, and thirty-seven 
thence to New York. 

The Chinese had butchered, in the most shock- 
ing and cruel manner, six Englishmen, who had 
gone a short distance into the interior. 

Sir John Davis, the Governor of Hong Kong, 
had arrived at Canton, and demanded of the Chi- 
nese Government the fullest redress for the out- 
rages committed; but, no satisfaction having been 
received, a consultation of the officers was held, 
and they had partly concluded to blockade Can- 
ton. The force, however, was not sufficient. 

The murders were committed on the 5th of De- 
cember, on the opposite side of the river. When 
captured, two were murdered on the spot, and four 
put to death shortly after. 








Tue Nationat Era—The Charter Oak com- 
pliments the National Era “as an Anti-Slavery 
paper—judicious, cautious, but true as Damascus 
steel”’ Trueto what? The editor of the Era 
avers that, in regard to their physical condition, 
the slaves of Virginia have little or nothing to 
complain of! Is this to advocate their cause? 
He goes for the annexation of all Mexico to the 
United States. Is this to occupy an Anti-Slavery 
position? We deny that the Era is an Anti-Sla- 
very paper, in the genuine sense of that term. 
The Boston Whig and the Cleveland True Dem- 
ocrat both better deserve the title. We see it 
stated that the Era has already a larger circula- 
tion than either the Washington Union or Na- 
tional Intelligencer! If this be true, it indicates 
what sort of Abolitionism is impressed upon its 
pages, and is a biting satire upon its Anti-Sla- 
very pretensions,— Liberator. 

Weare not quite sure that the Eva has a larger 
circulation than either the Union or the Intelli- 
gencer ; but if our friends will but make aome 
additional effort, incontestably we shall haveva 
larger circulation than either, and then we shall 
be entitled by law to the printing of the various 
Departments. Would not our friends like to see 
the impartiality of the Government tested? Give 
us one or two thousand more subscribers, and we 
will apply the test. 

By the way, the Liberator seems to think that 
the efficiency of an Anti-Slavery press is inverse- 
ly as the size of its subscription list. The less 
the latter, the greater the former. The success 
of Gideon, we know, was made to depend upon 
the reduction of his army to-three hundred men, 
and they were to carry empty pitchers’; but, as we 
have no special command on that subject, we pre- 
fer a larger backing. 


Tux Corron Cror.—The Commissioner of Pat- 
ents estimates the cotton crop of the year 1847 at 








1,041,500,000 pounds, 
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Mr. Cay is received with great enthusiasm jp 
our large cities. It is rather remarkable that his 
triumphal procession, and the funeral procession 
of Mr. Adams, his old political associate. should 
have been going on in the same places, nearly at 
the same time. Mr. Clay’s faculty of saying 
pleasant things with peculiar grace makes even 
his political enemies like him. Standing in the 
balcony of the City Hall, New York, he said: 

“Fellow citizens: I came here th 
with the hope of being able to shake hands with 
all of you; but I have been going through the 
operation now for three hours, and still there jx 
no prospect of an end of the labor. Indeed, ever 
since I arrived in your city, I have been under the 
control of a law, as to daily labor, which is not a 
ten hour law, but a twenty-four hour law. And 
while I ask your indulgence for a little 
oow, let me assure you, that as I have been 
to the thousands inside m 
of you outside my heart.” 


is morning 


respite 
4 giving 
y hand, I now give to al] 


a 
Important Contrapicrion, — A Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald thus r sen 
tradicts several important rumors which have been 
extensively circulated among the papers, 
originating, we believe, in that paper. 
Baltimore Sun. 

“It has been stated that Mr. Sierra has applied 
on behalf of Yucatan, to be annexed to the United 
States; and, further, that he has protested against 
the treaty. He has done neither. No official 
proposition for annexation has ever come from 
Yucatan. No proposition, official or otherwise 
has come through Mr. Sierra. Mr. Robiera did 
mention, unofficially and casually, that he wished 
such a measure could be compassed; but the sug. 
gestion never received encouragement from this 
Government. There is no foundation for the 
statement that Mr. Sierra has protested against 
the ratification or acceptance of the treaty with 
Mexico.” 

We give a flat contradiction to this. Mr. Sierra 
has communicated, both to Mr. Polk and Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the desire of Yucatan for admission into 
the Union, and both have received the proposition 
coldly ; and, if Mr. Sierra did not present his pro- 
test to the "Senate, it was not because it was not 
prepared. 


We speak what we know. 


first 


pn 
Reciprocity Postace.—The Washington Union 
says: 


“The fair and reciprocal terms for a postal 
treaty, submitted by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Hob- 
bie, were rejected by the British Government last 
fall. And the last steamer brings the intelligence 
that those proposed by Mr. Johnson since, through 
our minister at London, have also been rejected, 
The rejection is wholly from the other side: and 
the Government that pursues this unfriendly 
course reaps her advantage from it by collecting 
the same postage per letter from our mail 
ships that she does from her own. We trust that 
Congress will not permit this unequal state of 
things to continue much longer.” 

It is certainly time for Congress to do some. 
thing on the subject. The policy of the British 
Government is most illiberal. 

le abel 

Mr. Raymonp.—We regret to learn that Mr 
Raymond, the wise and benevolent manager of 
the Mendi Mission, has deceased. A letter re 
ceived from a supercargo of a New York vessel. 
dated Sierra Leone, December 9th, 1847, contains 
the following postscript : 

“Mr. Raymond, the manager of the Menii 
Mission, died about the ist of this month, of 
black vomit, which has prevailed to an alarming 
extent, for some months.” Letters from Sierra 
Leone, it is stated, as late as December Ist, make 
no mention of Mr. R.s sickness, but it is feared 
that the report is true. If so, the loss will be 
almost irreparable. 

scssiligaes 

GeneraL Taytor anp Alsor’s Fasies—The 
Charleston Patriot is enthusiastic in its anticipa- 
tions of great results from General Taylor and 
ZEsop’s Fables. It says: 

“Remote from the political theatre which has 
been agitated with the disturbing questions of 
Bank, Tariff, Internal Improvement, and Aboli- 
tionism, with no other books but his Bible, the 
Constitution, and the volume of instructive wis- 
dom, £sop’s Fables, he will enter on the adminis- 
tration of our affairs, as pure and as free from hid- 
den influences, as did the patriots who first framed, 
and first acted under that Constitution, the just ob- 


servance of the provisions of which can alone 
perpetuate this Union.” 


— 

Pioneer and Heratp or Frerepou.— George 
Bradburn has become the editor of this independ- 
ent paper, Mr. Clapp continuing as corresponding 
editor. Those who know Mr. Bradburn need not 
be told that he belongs to the school of the lar- 
gest liberty, and means all that he says in the fol- 
lowing declaration: “‘We purpose to say what we 
please on any subject, and on all subjects, we may 
choose to discuss, uninfluenced by any party, sect, 
or clique.” 

That is right. 


Unirep States anp Mexico.—A writer in the 
National Inelligencer gives the following as the 
Mexican computation of the extent of territory 
to be acquired by the Treaty. 

Texas proper, 100,000 square miles. 
New Mexico, 214,800 do. 
Up. California, 376,344 do. 

“To the above should be added portions of T'a- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and Chihuahua, estimated 
area 60,000 square miles, making a total of 751,144 
square miles. 

“Prior to the annexation of Texas, the United 
States was estimated to contain 2,000,000 square 
miles, and Mexico 1,690,304 square miles. If the 
above Treaty is adopted, the United States of 
America, according to the above estimates, will 
then contain 2,751,144 square miles, and the Re 
public of Mexico 939,160 square miles.” 

Overuin Evanceuist Orrick Destroven.—We 
regret to learn that the office of the Oberlin Evan- 
gelist has been destroyed by five. The Elyria (0.) 
Courier says: 

“A fire broke out about midnight on Thursday 
last, in the printing office at Oberlin, which re- 
sulted in the total destruction of J. M. Fitch’s 
newspaper and job establishment, with all the 
books, papers, type, presses, book store, Xc., be- 
longing to it. ‘The subscription and account 
books of the Oberlin Evangelist and the Oberlin 
Quarterly Review, were burned. The whole 
building was in flames when discovered, and it so 
rapidly communicated with Mr. Fitch’s dwelling 
house, that the family barely escuped with a part 
of their winter clothing. Nearly all the house 
furniture was burned.” 

eve sat 

Tue Treaty.— The Union says: “We shall 
wait, of course, with some anxiety, for the decision 
of the President and Congress of Mexico. We 
presume that intelligence of the general result 
will be immediately forwarded by a special ex- 
press to our commanding officer in Mexico—to be 
followed, as soon as possible, by an authentic copy 
of the ratified treaty, and with accompanying in- 


structions.” 


shottadeals 

Honors to Mr. Avams.—The remains of Mr. 
Adams reached Boston last Friday afternoon, 
The people and authorities of every city through 
which they passed showed their profound ap- 
preciation of his character and services, by the 
most imposing testimonies. 

Nomination OF Mr. Wooprury.—The Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, at a meeting in the State House, Boston, on 
the 7th, unanimously recommended Levi Wood- 
bury, as a suitable candidate for the Presidency, 
subject to the decision of a National Convention. 


Pennsytvanta Democratic Convention.—T he 








Democratic Pennsylvania Convention, held at 
Harrisburg, and which nominated Mr. Buchanan 
for the Presidency, passed a resolution instruct- 
ing the delegates to vote against the adoption of 
the two-thirds rule, in the National Convention. 





Marvianp.—The Whig members of the Legis- 
lature of Maryland have recommended a State 
Whig Convention, to be held the second T hurs- 
day of May next, to appoint delegates to the Na- 
tional Whig Convention. 





Iowa Freeman.—The name of a new Liberty 
paper, just commenced at Fort Madison, lowa, 
and edited by A. St. Clair and George Shedd, 
both most devoted friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. The paper is large, well printed and well 
filled, hopefal in spirit, vigorous in thought. We 





hope it may be well sustained. 
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Exrensive Strikxe—The men employed upon 
the whole line of the Vermont and Massachusetts 
railroad, on the Cheshire and Vermont canal and 
railroad, and on the Connecticut River road, 
jately struck for 75 cents a day, instead of 70, the 
wages they had been receiving. 

Mr. Avams’s Succrsson—The Governor of 
Massachusetts has fixed the 3d day of April en- 
suing, for the choice of a member of Congress in 
the place of Mr. Adams, deceased. Who so wor- 
thy to fill this place, as Charles F. Adams, the 
gon of that illustrious man? 

Saxpusky Freeman. — We lately received a 
prospectus (unfortunately mislaid) of a new Lib- 
erty paper, to be started at Sandusky City, Ohio, 
under the title of the Sandusky Freeman, to be 
edited by our old friend De Puy. We have not 
yet seen a specimen number. 





General Taytor tv Atanama—The Whig 
members of the Alabama Legislature, at a meet- 
ing in Montgomery, on the evening of the 29th 
ult, approved the nomination of General Taylor, 
made bya State Convention on the Sth of Janu- 
ary, and recommended the Whig party of the 
State not to appoint delegates to the National 
Convention. 


Riot 1s Battimore.—Last Sunday, Baltimore 
was disgraced by two riots among the firemen 
pistols, stones, and other missiles, being freely 
used. Anthony Hughes was killed by a pistol 
shot; three others were shot, and many badly 
wounded with stones. 





Ruove Istanp—The Democratic State Con- 
vention of Rhode Island met in Providerce on 
February 22d. Delegates were appointed to the 
National Democratic Convention, and David Burt; 
Martin Luther, Olney Ballou, and Christopher 
Spencer, were chosen electors, and instructed, if 
elected, to support the nomination of the Balti- 
more Convention. 


Mississrrp.—A Taylor Convention was held 
at Jackson, Mississippi, on the 22d ult., at which 
Col. A. R. McClung and Gen. W. R. Miller were 
nominated electors for the State at large. 





Pirrssuren, March 11, 1848—Accounts from 
St. Louis inform us of the destruction by fire of 
the steamers Avalanche, Hibernia, John J. Har- 
din, and Laclede, together with two barges. The 
loss sustained by the owners of the boats will 
amount to $50,000. Their cargoes were large and 
valuable. 





Destructive Fire at Bostoy.—A fire occurred 
at Boston on Friday night, in the large printing 
office of Damrell & Moore, on Washington street, 
one of the most magnificent establishments in the 
country, which, with eleven presses, an immense 
quantity of types, paper, and stereotype plates, 
was entirely consumed. Loss $50,000; insured 
for $20,000. About one hundred hands are thrown 
out of work by this calamity. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 





Marcu 8. 

Senate—Mr. Sevier presented a memorial on 
the importance of opening commercial intercourse 
with Siberia and the Asiatic islands in the North 
Pacific. } 

By Mr. Webster: From citizens of Forwards- 
ville, Virginia, asking Congress to consider the 
expediency of endeavoring to effect such change 
in the laws, as shall appropriate the proceeds of 
the public lands in aid of the extinction of sla- 
very, and appointing commissioners, whose duty 
it shall be, under such conditions as. Congress 
shall prescribe, to purchase and emancipate female 
children born prior to 1856, and making annual 
appropriations on a pledge of said public lands, 
with a delaratory act, that from and after 1856 
there shall be no hereditary slavery, and all born 
after that date shall be free. 

Mr. W. moved its reference to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. Mason had no idea from whom the memo- 
rial emanated, and he would prefer that the usual 
course should be pursued in regard to it, and he 
should object to the reception. 

Mr. Webster could tell the Senator that the 
memorial came from the State of Virginia, and 
was signed by some of the Senator’s own constit- 
uents. A similar plan had been submitted some 
twenty years ago, by a distinguished Senator from 
New York. He did not mean to say -that he 
should favor or disfavor the project, but he thought 
the Committee on Public Lands the appropriate 
one. If the Senator could make a better disposi- 
tion of it, he (Mr. W.) would not complain. Cer- 
tainly this memorial did not come within the rule 
laid down by the Senate in relation to abolition 
petitions. 

The question was taken on Mr. Mason’s mo- 
tion, and decided in the affirmative. 

The House bill, concerning the Supreme Court, 
was read and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the Senate then went into Execu- 
tive session, in which they continued till eight 
o'clock. 

Hovse.—The following resolution, on motion 
of Mr. Stanton, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to this House 
any correspondence which may have recently 
taken place with the British Government, relative 
to the adoption of principles of reciprocity in the 
trade and shipping of the two countries, provided 
such communication shall not,in his judgment, 
conflict with the public interest. 


Ten thousand extra copies of the report on 
commerce and navigation were ordered to be 
printed. . 

The usual number of copies of the report of 
the Commissioner of Patents was ordered to be 
printed, and the Committee on Printing was in- 
structed to report on the expediency of printing 
extra copies. 

The motion of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll to reconsider 
the vote ordering the Deficiency Bill to a third 
reading coming up, Mr. Ingersoll addressed the 
House at length in opposition to the spirit and 
sentiments of the speech of Mr. Levin, on the 
Catholic Question. 

He referred to the article of Amendments to 
the Constitution, prohibiting any law for the es- 
tablishment of religion—quoted from an address 
of the Catholics of the United States to General 
Washington—mentioned the appointment of a 
Catholic to the Chief Judgeship of the Supreme 
Bench—and deprecated the attempt of his col- 
league to bring into this House a religious excite- 
ment. 


“T understand that out of the 228 members of 
this House, 226 are Protestants. There are, I am 
told, but two Catholics in the House. We are 
a Protestant Congress, representing a Protestant 
community. I therefore think it prudent and 
wise—and I have disciplined my own feplings to 
that standard—to avoid the excitement which 
subjects of this kind are so apt to create.” 


He vindicated the Jesuits against the attacks of 
Mr. Levin, extolling their taste, charity, and pu- 


rity, which he contrasted with the corruption of Tox waeponee. of Seeieanieng the title te 


some Protestant Bishops. 

In reply to the objection that we had no com- 
mercial relations with the Pope, he stated that he 
had lately recommended a commercial league of 
the Italian States. Mr. I. mentioned several 
facts showing the probability of the growth of a 
valuable commerce between this country and the 
Papal States, and he appealed specially to South- 
ern men interésted in the culture of cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco. oxen, 

Mr. Ingersoll quoted the following statistics : 


“A return has just been published of the popu- | Yea? ending the 30th of June, 1849, agreeably to 
lation of Italy. The following classifi A ge the act entitled “An act to provide clothing for 
Serve to show, now that Naples has joined the volunteers in the service of the United States, 


‘good cause,’ the comparative numerical stren 


of the advocates of absolute and liberal Genes. much of said sum of $800, 





ments; 

Liberals. 
Sardinia - - + += 4,879,000 
Roman States - - - 2,877,000 
Naples and Sicily - = 8,566,900 
Tuscany and Lucca - - 1,701,700 
nn. a Peer ae 580. 
San Marino = e 7,950 
Liberals-  - - = 18,040,130 

Absdtutists. 
Modena - - - -- 483,000 
Parma and Placentia - - 477,000 
«Venitian Lombardy -. - 4,759,000 
Italian Tyrol - - - © 522,608 
Istria, (Austrian). - . = 485,000. 





the most liberal principles, it was becoming in 
this Government to give him its countenance. 
Mr. Levin now obtained the floor, and replied 
to Mr. Ingersoll. He too stood upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It was true, Con- 
gress could not legislate upon the subject of reli- 
gion, but the States could. 


“In 1843, when the Pope issued his encyclical 
letter against slavery, and Daniel O’Connell pub- 
lished his manifesto calling upon the Irish Catho- 
lics of the United States to carry out the inten- 
tions of the Pope at the baijlot-box, (for you must 
take them in connection as illustrating the real 
designs of the the Pope,) he called together in the 
city of London the most influential and wealthy 
Roman Catholics, for the purpose of forming an 
association, having for its avowed object the over- 
throw of Protestant rights and Protestant freedom 
in the United States. A circular or pamphlet 
was prepared, which was dexterously and judi- 
ciously distributed ; and in that circular we find 
the same ground assumed which has been taken 
upon the floor of this House by my colleague from 
the 4th Congressional district—‘ Congress has no 
power to legislate upon the subject of religion? 
But in the circular they proclaimed | the fact— 
and it seems they understood this subject well— 
that the States may change the fundamental law, 
and make the ‘Roman Catholic religion the estab- 
lished religion of the State! This, sir, in itself 
explains the secret of this extraordinary flood of 
Roman Catholic population now pouring into our 
country. Is it not, sir, somewhat extraordinary 
that the Romish hierarchy in Europe have never 
directly or indirectly attempted to interpose the 
slightest check to that immense immigration which 
yearly transfers so many thousands from their 
dominion? I put it to the common sense of every 
man, whether it is at all likely that the transfer- 
ence to our shores of such multitudes of the fol- 
lowers of the Pope would be thus looked upon 
without alarm or regret, if the subtle policy of 
the Romish Pontiff had not given him assurance 
that the result would in nowise impair his strength 
or endanger his dominion? The document to 
which I allude was obtained with some difficulty 
by a gentleman—a citizen of this country—who 
was then in London. It was handed by him to a 
distinguished Senator of the United States, (Mr. 
Westcott.) by whom it was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of State. Far 
be it from me to charge the Secretary of State 
with the suppression of that document. But it 
has been lost or mislaid ; and, as it is the only 
copy of which I have heard, I hope that I may yet 
have an opportunity of laying it before the 
country.” 


Mr. Levin appealed to the Southern members. 
He could tell them that this new mission was to 
be made the basis of one to Hayti! The whole 
movement originated in mere party views. The 
object was to have a legate of the Pope resident 
here, so as to concentrate the Catholic influence 
in support of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Dickey opposed the creation of all the new 
missions, including that to the Papal States, be- 
cause they were unnecessary, and the Govern- 
ment was already too much burdened. He also 
was fearful of Catholic influence. 

“ Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, said his colleague 
(Mr. Levin) had asked, whenever the Catholics 
got control of all the States, what security we 
would have against their establishing the Catho- 
lic religion? There was an old saying, ‘When 
the sky falls, we will catch larks’? What secu- 
tity, he would ask, had we, that the Methodists, 
the Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Presbyteri- 
ans, might not get the controlling power in this 
country, and establish their own religion? Look 
to the history of the past! Look to the history 
of the Baptists, of the Presbyterians, (of whom 
he was a very humble member,) and of other 
Protestant sects; had not they persecuted each 
other ? Had not the Episcopalians persecuted the 
Dissenters? Had not the Presbyterians, on our 
own free soil, among the mountain scenery of 
Massachusetts, persecuted those who dissented 
from them? He said, then, what security have 
we, if any religion should succeed in obtaining 
the controlling power in our land, that its friends 
will not establish it as the law of the land, and 
persecute all other creeds? ‘The security was the 
spirit of resistance to oppression, which was now 
spreading in Italy, which had spread all over the 
United States, and which, he trusted, would be 
diffused all over the world; the spirit that caused 
men to prefer to suffer death rather than be tram- 
melled by religious despotism. Another security 
was, that in the progress of mind and conflicts of 
opinion, no one religion could acquire sufficient 
strength to override all others.” 

The previous question was now moved; the 
House refused to reconsider, and the bill was pass- 
ed—yeas 137, nays 15. 

The following are some of the provisions of the 
bill: 

For per diem compensation for eight 

clerks employed, and such addition- 

al number of clerks as the exigen- 

cies of the public service may re- 

quire to be employed temporarily by 

the Commissioner of Pensions, with 


the approbation and consent of the 
Secretary of War, during the pres- 


ent fiscal year, on bounty land busi- - 

ness in the Pension Office, at a rate 

not exceeding $2.33 per day - - $15,690.96 
For contingent expenses of the Pen- 

sion Office - - 1,000.00 


For clerks in the office of the Secreta- 
ry of War, being an unexpended 
balance of the appropriation re- 
maining on the 30th of June for 
that purpose - - - - - 
For outfits of chargés des affaires to 
Naples, the Papal States, and the 
Republics of Bolivia, Guatemala, 
and Ecuador - - - - 
For one quarter’s salary for each of 
the chargés des affaires to the Pa- 
pal States, Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
Ecuador - - - - - 
For salary of the consul at Beyroot, 

from August 4, 1846, to June 30, 
1848 - - - - - - 
To enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to employ such additional num- 
ber of clerks in the office of the Sec- 
ond Auditor (at a per diem of not 
more than three dollars and thirty- 
three cents for each clerk) as are re- 
quired by the exigencies of the ser- 
Seer aide ase - - 
For the relief and protection of Amer- 
ican seamen in foreign countries - 

ARMY. 

For regular supplies, incidental ex- 
— and transportation in the 

uartermaster’s department of the 


291.85 
22,500.00 


4,500.00 


953.80 


15,000.00 


20,000.00 


army - - - - = 5,000,000.00 
For clothing of the army, camp and 
garrison equipage, including $160,- 
000 for clothing to volunteers, in 
lieu of commutation therefor - 1,120,000 00 
For subsistence in kind, in addition to 
$1,000,000 appropriated at the pres- 
entsession - - -~ - 2,937,939.74 
For pay of volunteers called into the 
service during the present fiscal 
yer - - - = «+ — 3,611,00000 
For medical and hospital department 64,500.00 
Fors purchase of ordnance, ordnance 
stores, and supplies - - 300,000.00 
the Pea Patchisland - - ~- 5,000.00 
MARINE CORPS. 


For provisions- - - - = 16,10400 
Forclothing - - - - ~~ 36,300.00 
Wer Raed es ore es -  BEO 
For military stores - - - ~- 3,500.00 
For transportation and expenses of re- 

cruiting ‘= = - = = = 5,000.00 
Forcontingencies - - - = 6,000.00 
For paying James Crutchett for light- 

ing the Capitol andgrounds- - 2,000.00 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of $800,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriat- 
ed for clothing in kind to volunteers for the fiscal 


| approved the 26th January, 1848; and that so 
000 as the President shall 
direct is hereby authorized to be applied to the 
purchase of said clothing during the current fis- 


cal year. 
The House then adjourned. 
Marcu 9. 
Srnate.—Mr, Dix presented a memorial from 


'| Measures.may be taken for obtaining a more cor- 
rect census than that of 1840, 
The Deficiency Bill from the House was read 

twice, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 





Mr. I. proceeded to argue that as the Pope was | penses of the Government for the year 1849. It 
engaged in great measures of Reform, embodying | was read and committed. 


had been promoted to commissions during the 
Mexican war, was taken up, and debated at some 
length, and then referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


| the New York Historical Society, asking that | 


'o the Com stop to the human family. [A 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration dera of pean 2 oomart rym 8 











The bill to secure bounty lands to privates who 


The committees were then called upon for re- 
ports. 
Mr. Lincoln, from the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, reported a bill authorizing 
postmasters at county seats of justice to receive 
subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals, to 
be paid through the agency of the Post Office De- 
partment, and for other purposes. Read and com- 
mitted. 
Mr. Ingersoll, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diviary, reported bills to abolish the use of certain 
oaths at the custom-houses of the United States, 
and for other purposes, and to abolish public ex- 
ecution in certain cases. Read and committed. 
On motion of Mr. Hunt, the House proceeded 
to consider the business on the Speaker’s table. 
The business first in order was the veto bill of 
the President. 
Mr. Hampton, being entitled to the floor, com- 
menced his speech by some remarks against free 
trade, and in favor of the tariff of 1842, and then 
proceeded to discuss the constitutional power of 
Congress over the subject of internal improve- 
ments. After disposing of this part-of the ques- 
tion, he enlarged upon the greatness of our inter- 
nal commerce. 
“ The annual exports from the lower part of the 
Mississippi valley for the year 1802 amounted to 
about $2,160.000, and the imports to about 
$2,500,000. For the year 1846, the receipts from 
the upper country at New Orleans amounted to 
$77,193,464. In 1817, when steam was firs: in- 
troduced upon the Mississippi, the whole com- 
merce, from New Orleans tp the upper country, 
was transported in about twenty barges, of an 
average of 100 tons each, and making one trip in 
ayear. The number of keel boats on the Ohio 
was about 160, carrying 30 tons each. The whole 
—— was estimated at between 6,000 and 7,000 
ons. ° 
In 1836, (a period of nineteen years,) the num- 
ber of steamboats on the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries was 230, and their tonnage 39,000. 


In 1480, steamboats 285—tonnage - 49,800 
1842, do. 450 do. - 90,000 
1843, do. 672 do. - 134,400 
1844, do. 686 do. - 144,150 
1845, do, 789 = do. - 159,713 
1846, do. 1,190 do. - 249,050 
1847, do. 1,200, about. 


The value of the property transported in 1847 

was— 

Western produce shipped to New Or- 
leans - - - - = = = $84,912,810 

Produce shipped from port to port for 


homeconsumption - - ~- 90,000,000 
Shipped through Pittsburg and the 

canals for the waters of the Ohio 

and Mississippi - - - - 84,000,000 








Total value of produceshipped 258,912,810 


It is estimated that the foreign merchandise, 
coin, bullion, and other articles received in ex- 
change, amount to the samesum. The value of 
the property, then, shipped on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries would amount in one year to 
the sum of say $500,000,000—-a sum far exceeding 
in value all our commerce with foreign ports. 
Makcz 10. 
Senate.—The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a petition from citizens of the District, 
praying that Congress would purchase the estate 
of Mount Vernon, to be retained as public prop- 
erty. Referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict. 
Several House bills were taken up, and dis- 
posed of. 
Some discussion took place on a proposition by 
Mr. Berrien, to postpone the previous orders for 
the purpose of considering the Judiciary Bill 
from the House. 
Mr. Ashley said that whenever this bill should 
come up, it would require mature deliberation: 
He was under instructions from the minority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to make an 
amendment, which would bring up the whole 
question. 
Mr. Berrien withdrew his proposition, and the 
Senate went into Executive session, continuing 
therein till nine o’clock, when it opened the doors, 
having ratified the Treaty, with some amendments, by a 
vote of 38 to 15, some of the members being absent. 


Hovse.—The House, on motion of Mr. Crowell, 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. 
Brodhead in the Chair) and proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the private calendar. 

A bill providing for the payment of arrearages 
of pension to Anthony Wallace Bayard was 
amended by increasing the pension to fifteen 
dollars. 
The next bill taken up proposed to extend to 
J. J. Adam a patent for flattening cylinder win- 
dow glass. This gave rise to a tedious debate, 
during which many of the members disappeared 
from their seats ; and, a motion being made to re- 
port the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do not pass, it was found, on a division, 
that no quorum was present. Points of order were 
raised, the House fell into confusion, when the 
Chair ordered the roll to be called. One hun- 
dred and thirty-seven members answered to their 
names; the Committee rose; the Chairman re- 
ported the names of the absentees, which were 
then entered upon the Journal. 

It was moved, that when the House adjourn, 
it shall adjourn till Monday next. 

At this time, the House was thrown into tem- 
porary disorder, by a scuffle between Mr. Haral- 
son, of Georgia, and Mr. G. W. Jones, of Ten- 
nessee, personal and political friends, who had 
been sitting and talking with each other, but all 
at once, from a sudden ebullition of passion, 
clenched, overthrew the desk at which they were 
sitting, and were proceeding with this display, 
when members parted them, and order was re- 
stored. 

A debate arose on the question—what was to 
be done to vindicate the dignity of the House? A 
resolution for a Committee of Inquiry, was in- 
troduced and withdrawn. Both gentlemen apol- 
ogized to the House, to the country, to each other, 
fully and handsomely, and seemed perfectly at a 
loss themselves to understand how they had been 
tempted to make so remarkable an exhibition of 
themselves. Members from the North still 
thought it was due to the dignity of the House 
to take some action on the subject. Members 
from the South and West thought enough had 
been said and done. Mr. Jones rose, and, making 
a few remarks, extended his hand to Mr. Haral- 
son, who grasped it most cordially, and the House 
seemed greatly relieved by this shaking of hands. 
Some, however, thought the House should pass a 
rule to expel members for such acts hereafter. 

Mr. Wick said : ‘ 

As to rules to prevent a like occurrence in fu- 
ture, gentlemen could not, to use a Western 
phrase, “no way they could fix it,” make a set of 
absolute rules to operate on Western men. They 
were not used tothem. It was not according to 
their notions and habits. Southern and South- 
western men were, somehow, not so dent, not 
so calculating, as the universal New land na- 
tion. (A laugh.) Nothing could make them so; 
it was not intheir nature. And when two good 
Western and Southern friends had a little squab- 
ble for a minute or two between them, they were, 
forsooth, to be expelled! Would Mr. W. think 
of expelling a friend of his for such a matter as 
had happened here to-day? Not a whit of it. 
They had acted momentarily under an infirmity 
common to all men born in the South and in the 
West. They would do these things now and 
then; and man could enact no laws that would 
prevent them. And they did not think hard of 
such little occurrences. They meant no harm by it. 
They often got into a little scratch; but it was 








Hocen—he. Vinton roped hit manng| Sadan? fear pa Selig 
| sppepeios be ox os Spar a | ee oughter | see nv pro 


happened to-day ; all the wish I have on the sub- 
ject is, that when scuffies do occur they may all 
terminate just as this has done. Why expel men 
when they have nobly come forward and asked 
forgiveness of the House and of each other ? 


many witnesses, and not two of 
the same facts. Mr. R. said he had risen for fear 
some such rule as was talked about might be 
adopted. [Renewed merriment.] I have no fear 
of ever being expelled for such doings myself, and 
yet Imay. Therefore, [ do not Want any such 
rule adopted. 


tured excitement, and not a little laughter. 


and its dignity by the passage of the following 
resolution : 


and the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Jones) 
having apologized to the House for the breach of 
order committed by them during the sitting of 
the House— 


House, and that no furt 
in relation thereto.” 


lutions, New York being the first State called. 


tion designed to prevent hereafter personal ren- 
contres in the House. Giving rise to debate, it 
was laid over under the rule. 


bills respecting river snd harbor improvements 
the special order for a certain day, and he moved 
a suspension of the rules, to enable him to offer 
it; but, two-thirds not voting for it, it was lost. 


tion instrueting the Committec on Publie Lands 
to report a bill giving to actual settlers the bene- 
fit of limited quantities of the public lands for 50 
cents an acre; the design being to prevent specu- 
lation. Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


of any correspondence between the Department of 


State and said Hogan, during and subsequent to 
the time of his said mission. 


If you appoint a committee, em may have 


Mr. R. resumed his seat, amidst much good-na- 


The House at last disposed of the difficulty 


“The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Haralson) 


“ Resolved, that said apology be accepted by the 
Sar proceedings be taken 


Adjourned till Monday. 


Marcu 13. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Hovsr.—The States were called upon for reso- 


Mr. Sylvester moved a preamble and resolu- 


Mr. Hunt presented a resolution making certain 


Mr. Slingerland moved a preamble and resolu- 


On motion of W. T. Lawrence, it was resolved 
that the Committee on Foreign A ffairs beinstruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of requesting 
the President to open negotiations with the Pow- 
ers of Christendom, with a view io the introduc- 
tion into the code of Nationai Law of the princi- 
ple, that private vessels on the high seas, in time 
of war, shall be exempt from capture or detention, 
as is the practice in relation to conquests on land. 

Mr. Palfrey moved the following resolution, 
which was read, and laid over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to this House, if not inconsistent 
with the public interest, copies of instructions is- 
sued from the State Department to William Ho- 


gan, employed by this Government in the island 
of Hayti, in the years 1844 and 1845; also, copies 


On motion of Mr. Rockwell, the Oregon Terri- 
torial Bill was made the order for March 28th, 
instead of March 14th. 

Mr. Tuck offered the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas the laws of the United States now 
permit the collection of debts by the extent of ex- 
ecutions upon persons held as slaves, and sales 


have been made of slaves by virtue of such laws: 
Therefore, ) 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry be directed to report a bill to prohibit the sale 
of persons held as slaves, on any precept in favor 
of the United States. 

Mr. Stephens giving notice of his intention to 
debate the resolution, it was laid over under the 
rule. 

Mr. J. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer a resolution making the Pres- 
ident’s message refusing to furnish copies of a 
portion of the Slidell correspondence the special 
order of the day for Thursday next. But the 
House refused to suspend. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, offered the following res- 
olution: 


Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Speak- 
er of this House to cause, as soon as practicable, 
the desks to be removed from this hall,.the seats 
to remain as they are until some better arrange- 
ment can be made; that he shall also cause a suit- 
able tribune to be erected in front of the Clerk’s 
table, for the accommodation of such members as 
may desire to address the House from that place. 

Mr. K. moved the previous question. 

Mr. Donnell moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which motion was decided in the affirma- 
tive by yeas and nays—yeas 96, nays 68. 

Mr. Johnson moved a series of resolutions af- 
firming the principle of rotation in office, and set- 
ting forth that offices under the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be distributed among the citizens 
of different sections, according to the federal ra- 
tio, &e. 

They were laid upon the table—yeas 87, nays 32. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, the Committee on 
Printing was instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of having printed several important state- 
ments, prepared in the office of the Register of the 
Treasury, concerning the revenue, tonnage, &c. 

Mr. Cummins, of Ohio, moved a series of reso- 
lutions affirming the constitutional right of the 
President to withhold such information connected 
with Executive business as, in his judgment, was 
not proper to be disclosed. Laid over under the 
rule. 

Mr. Lahm moved a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Mileage to report a bill to reduce 
the mileage of members of Congress to the sum of 
$5 for every twenty miles for the first four hun- 
dred miles, and to $2 for every twenty miles on 
distances beyond that. Laid over under the rule. 

On motion of Mr. Embree, the Committee on 
the Library was instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a department in the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the purpose of collect- 
ing and arranging information on agriculture, 
common schools, education, political economy, and 
the useful arts and sciences; which information 
shall be published and circulated gratuitously 
among the People. 

A resolution, introduced by Mr. Thompson, of 
Mississippi, changing the tenure of the Supreme 
Judges from “ good behaviour” to “a certain term 
of years,” was, on motion of Mr. Fries, of Ohio, 
laid upon the table—yeas 83, nays 68. 

Several resolutions from State Legislatures 
were introduced. 

Notices of bills were given ; among others, the 
following : 


“By Mr. Cummins: Of a bill declaratory of 
the rights of naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and to secure and protect them in the 
peaceful exercise and enjoyment of their rights 
against the acts and influence of foreign Govern- 
ments and their diplomatic agents. 

.“ By Mr. Wick: Of a bill to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves into the District of Columbia, 
with certain exceptions. 

“By Mr. Crowell: Of a bill to repeal so much 
of the act approved February 27, 1801, and all 
other acts and parts of acts concerning the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as in any way interferes with 
the institution of slavery or the slave trade 
therein.” 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the business on the Speakey’s table. The veto 
message of the President was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The President’s message, 
declining to communicate certain portions of the 
Slidell correspondence, was then taken up. 

Mr. Tompkins, being entitled to the floor, stat- 
ed his inability to proceed at this time with his 
remarks, and the House adjourned. 

Marcu 14. 

Senate.—The Senate, after attending a short 
time to routine business, went into Executive ses- 
sion. It is understood that the nomination of Mr. 
Sevier, as Commissioner to Mexico, was con- 
firmed. 


After some time, the were thrown open. 
Mr. Hannegan was chosen Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in the place of Mr. 
Sevier. 


An effort was made to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the Ten Regiment Bill, but Mr. Web- 
ster thought they could not go on with this, till 
another question was disposed of in secret ses- 
sion. 


_The Senate then went into Executive session 
again. 


floor, addressed the House on the Question of 
Privilege, raised by the refusal of the President 


to communicate copies of certain portions of the 
Slidell correspondence, 


em witness to | ed the President. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF JOHN QUINCY 














He was replied to by Mr. Stanton, who sustain- 
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For the National Era 


ONWARD. 


Onwarii, ye who toil for freedom! 
Onwerd till you meet success ; 

Faint not, though severe the struggle; 
Trust in God your work to bless. 


Onward! not with carnal weapons 
May the victory be won; 

Not as fight your foes for slavery, 
With the glittering steel and gun. 


Onward! use the mightier weapons 
Which the good and great approve, 
Point them to the heart and conscience, 
Slay your foes with truth and love. 


Onward, though you meet reverses, 
Though the march of truth be slow; 
Sure its final glorious triumph 
Over each’malignant foe. 


Onward! this glad truth proclaiming, 
That the Saviour came to earth, 

To make known the blessed Gospel 
To the sons of lowliest birth. 


That he came to heal the wounded, 
Came to cause the blind to see, 
Came to liberate the bruised, 
And the captive to set free. 


Courage, all who hate oppression, 
Though the night be dark and long— 
Though your friends be few and feeble, 
Let your faith in God be strong. 
God of Justice! God of Mercy! 
Haste! O haste the happy day, 
When the deep disgrace of slavery 
From our land shall pass away. 
Assy Louisa. 
Madison, Conn., February 8, 1848. 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





There was mourning at the Capitol ; 
For ’neath the arching dome, 

The pallid form of a statesman lay, 
Far from his childhood’s home. 

The pallid form of a mighty man, 
Mighty and strong in truth ; 

Battling with wrong, in whatever form 
He met, from early youth. 

And now, when his voice was needed most 
Within our Senate halls— 

When his influence was strength to those 
Who list to Mercy’s calls— 

While to him were turned the tearful eyes, 
Which for the poor slave weep, 

Life’s pulse ebbed low, and his voice was 

hushed— 

He slept the dreamless sleep. 

The tolling bell, with its mournful wail, 
Brought sorrow deep, and woe, 

To those who were bound in common cause 
With him whose head laid low. 

But we pray his mantle now may rest 
Upon another form, 

Who will never fear to speak the truth, 
However thick the storm. 

Who will gird, with pride, his armor on, 
And battle for the right, 

Unhurt, untouched, on the battle field, 
Rejoicing in his might. 

Then truth shall triumph in Senate halls, 
As in the days of yore, 

When he, so pallid and lifeless now, 
Stood mightiest on the floor. 

And Freedom and Peace, together linked, 
Shall walk throughout our land, 

Healing the wounds of this unjust war— 
Severing the poor slave’s band. 


Aveustine Cortace, Branpywine, Det. 











with directions to be prcooateg with in conformi- 
ty to the opinion of this Court. 

No. 214. Mary Ann Van Ness vs. Cornelius P. 
Van Ness Appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Washington, D.C. On motion 
of Mr. Coxe, this appeal was docketed, and dis- 
missed gwith costs. 

No. 215. William H. Van Buren vs. William 
H. Digges, use, &c. Error from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Washington, D. 
C. On motion of Mr. Bradley, this writ of error 
was docketed, and dismissed, with costs. ; 
No. 195. Peter G. Hogg et al. vs. John B. Em. ° 
erson. Error to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for New York. Mr. Justice Woodbury 
delivered the opinion of the Court, affirming the 
points brought up by the record ; but a certiorari 
having been afterwards asked and awarded, to 
bring up other points alleged to have been ruled 
below, judgment is suspended. 

No. 11. New Jersey Steam Navigation Com- 
pany vs. Merchants’ Bank of Boston. Appeal 
from the Circuit Court of the United States for 
Rhode Island. In this case, Mr. Chief Justice 
Taney and Justices McLean, Wayne, and Nel- 
son, in an opinion delivered by the latter, affirm- 
ed the judgment below, in admiralty, on the con- 
tract for full damages. 

Justices Catron and Woodbury, in opinions 
delivered by each, concurred in the judgment, 
on the ground of a tort committed by the respond- 
ents. 

Justices Daniel and Grier dissented from both. 
The Court adjourned (conditionally) to the first 
Monday of May next. 


FROM DELAWARE. 

Visit to the State Capital—How Received—Almost 
a Meeting in the State House—How Unfortunately 
Prevented—Servility of the White Slaves—Silence 
Probably better than Speech—Useful Agitation— 
Signs of Progress—Effect of Emancipation here 
on the Cause in Maryland and Virginia, ec. 

Dover, March 6, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

This, you are aware, is the Capital of Delaware 
being about equi-distant from the two extremes 
of the narrow strip of land embraced within this 
State. I felt payticularly anxious to get a hear- 
ing here, feeling confident that the effect would 
be good on other sections of the State ; for the in- 
fluence of public sentiment at the-capital of each 
State is more dr less controlling throughout the 
same, as ordinary observation shows. Hence I 
came here, day before yesterday, hoping that the 
unfavorable reports of the condition of things, 
which I had heard, were exaggerated. I brought 
letters of introduction to several gentlemen of in- 
telligence and social prominence. The most of 
these received me courteously, but cautiously— 
one of them coldly, I may say. They were “prom- 
inent politicians,” and the announcement of that 
fact will sufficiently account to the reader for 
their course. There was one gentleman who 
proved an exception to all this. [allude to Judge 
Harrington, of the Superior Court, who did not 
appear to have any difficulty in discriminating 
between a willingnees to hear and identification of 
views. He was, in a word, disposed to ask him- 
self, rather than his neighbors, what was right and 
proper. Hence he cheerfully consented to exert 
the influence of his high position, for the procure- 





WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


HE proprietors of Cruatchett’s patent for making “ Solar 

Gas,’ in anticipation of a charter by Congress, (which 
has already been reported to the House of Representatives, 
by the Committee for the District of Columbia,) propose to 
form a company for lighting with gas the city of Washing- 
ton, the Capitol, the public buildings and grvnnds, &c. They 
propose to transfer to such a company the patent rigbt for 
lighting the city of Washington, (including all the public 
buildings, streets, &c.,) the valuable contracts acquired 
through the patentee, both public and private, as well as all 
others entered into by themselves, for lighting public De- 
partments and private establishments. 

The subscription books will be opened on the 20th instant, 
at the store of J. F. Callan, corner of E and Seventh streete. 
ae, capital is not to exceed $100,000. Shares $20—G5 to 
phen y on each share at the time of subscribing, and dve no- 

of subsequent instalments will be given ; but subscribers 


may pay one or more instalments, and their dividends will 
be regulated accordingly. B. "FRENCH, | 


J. F. CALLAN 

_Mareh 16.—2t Commissioners. 
PO ENP, ra ging LIVING AGE, 

F No. 200.— —Pri 
i and a alt cents Mareh 11, 1848.—Price, twelve 
1. The Friends of the African.— t Revi 
2. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry—Quarorty 4 eg 
3. D'Aubigne’s Germany, England, und Scotland. Spec- 
lator. . ae 
4, Cromwell’s Unpublished Letters. —Ezuminer. 
5. The Miller Correspondence.—F'rase1’s M; 





azine. 


6. The Old Maid from Principle.—Chambers’s Journal. 

7. The Saint’s Tragedy.—Spectator. 

8. Life and Writings of John Sterling.—Spectator. 

9. Slave Trade and the West Indies. —Ezaminer. 

10. Wales the British Boeotia —Lramixer. 

ll. Foreign Miscellany. — Irieh Denunciations; Scotch 

Iron; Espartero; Switzerland; Liberia; Magnusen, the Ice- 

land Philosopher; Abd el Kader; Custody of [legitimate 

Children; International Amity ; Safety Coats; D’!eraeli. 
Scraps.—Slave Caravans; Epigram on General Taylor; 

General Movement; Modern Meditative Man's Disadvanta- 

ges; Ledyard the Traveller. 


Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
expansion of the present age. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 

OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are "Ce in New York, immedi- 

ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white papers and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine bei#% an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
The widespread fame of these splendid Pericdicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land— Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whi 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” js 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
> the oe r. ar ge Edinburgh, and Sir David Bsew- 
ster, and representing more icularly the F , 
movement in Scotland. saa i 
The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng: 
lish reader. 

TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 








ment of the use of the general court room in the 
State House for an Anti-Slavery lecture. He sent 
the crier of the court to my lodgings, accordingly, 
and 1 found no apparent difficulty in negotiating 
for the use of the building. The only condition 
was the payment of the customary fee of one dol- 
lar, as a part of his perquisites. 

was now in high hopes. A number of notices 
were written, and nailed up at prominent places, 
and the bell was to be rung at the appointed hour. 
On the arrival thereof, not hearing the expected 
signal, I proceeded to the Court House, and, to 
my surprise, it was not even lighted up! His 
criership had not made his appearance, to the 
mortification and chagrin of such persons as had 
assembled, in anticipation of the ringing of the 
bell, with willing ears. On inquiry, it turned out 
that he had suffered himself to be frightened by 
the threats of a little conclave of those pitiable 
white slaves, 80 apt to be found among the non- 
slaveholding population of all our Southern towns 
and, cities—a class of men, who everywhere illus- 
trate the tyrannous influence of the slave system, 
with the humiliating spectacle of the few overrul- 





SUPREME COURT. 


March 6.—George P. Nelson, Esq., of New York, 
admitted an attorney and counsellor of this Court. 
No. 63. John C. Sheppard et al., vs. John Wil- 
son. In error to the Supreme Court of Iowa. Mr. 
Justice Grier delivered the opinion of this Court, 
affirming (with costs and six per cent. damages) 
the judgment of the said Supreme Court. 

No. 31. The Planters’ Bank of Mississippi vs. 
Thomas L. Sharp et al. In error to the High 
Court of Errors and Appeals of Mississippi. Mr. 
Justice Woodbury delivered the opinion of this 
Court, reversing the judgment of the said High 
Court, and remanding this cause to be proceeded 
with in conformity to the opinion of this Court. 
No. 34. Baldwin, Payne, & Hufty, vs. J. Payne 
etal. In error to the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals of Mississippi. Mr. Justice Woodbury 
delivered the opinion of this Court, reversing the 
judgment of the said High Court, and affirming 
that of the Circuit Court of Jefferson county ih 
this cause. 

No. 106. Samuél L.*Forgay et al. vs. Francis 
D. Conrad. On appeal from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Louisiana. Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney delivered the opinion of this Court, 
overruling the motion to dismiss this appeal. 

No. 167. J. Perkins vs. E. P. Fourniquet et al. 
On appeal from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for Louisiana. Mr. Chief Justice Taney 
delivered the opinion of this Court, dismissing the 
appeal for want of jurisdiction. 

No. 23. W. B. Smith et al., appellants, vs. War- 
burton & King. 

On the motion of Mr. Lawrence, this appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Iowa was dismissed, 
with costs—the appellants having failed to prose- 
cute the same. 

No. 156. The United States vs. Yates & McIn- 
tyre. 

"ie 157. The United States vs. C. S. Bell. 

No. 161. The United States vs. E. Murphy. 

Those appeals from the District Court of the 
United States for Louisiana, not havipg been 
prosecuted in the manner directed, and within the 
time prescribed by the acts of Congress, were dis- 
missed 

No. 43. The United States, plaintiffs in error 
vs. A. Hodge, jun., et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Attorney General for the plaintiffs in 
error, and continued by Mr. May for the defend- 
ants in error. 


March 7.—No. 11. The New Jersey Steam Nav- 
igation Company, appellants, vs. the Merchants’ 
Bank of Boston. On appeal from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Rhode Island. The 
decree of the said Court affirmed, with costs and 
damages, at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 

No. 18. Robert Marshall vs. S. S. Beall. Ap- 
peal from the Circuit Court of the United States 
for Washington. Mr. Justice Catron delivered 
the opinion of this Court, reversing the decree of 
the said Circuit Court, and remanded this cause 
to be proceeded with in confoamity to the opinion 
of this Court. . 

No. 213. The Town of East Hartford, plaintiff 
in error, vs. the Hartford Bridge Company. On 
the motion of Mr. Baldwin, this writ of error to 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut was docketed 
and dismissed, with costs, under the 43d rule of 
the Court. ? 

No. 43. The United States, plaintiffs in error, 
vs. A. Hodge, jun., et al. Argument continued by 
Mr. May for defendants in error. 


March 8.—W.B.S. Moore and Levi J. Merrick, 
Esqrs, of Maine; J. Mullen and Wm. Collins, 
Esqrs., of New York; Abraham W. Venable, 
Esq., of North Carolina; and M. Fall McAllis- 
ter, Esq., of Georgia, were admitted attorneys and 
counsellors of this Court. 

No. 178. Wm. C. Brashear vs. John Y. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States. In 
error to the Circuit Court of the United States 

r Washington. ‘ : 
re Mr. J ectios Nelson delivered the opinion of this 
Court, affirming the judgment of the said Circuit 
Court in this cause. Neate 

No 43. The United States, plaintiffs in error, 
vs. A. Hodge, jun., et al. Argument continued by 
Messrs. May and Brent for defendants in error. 


March 11.—William S. Brown, Esq., of Michi- 
, and Edmund Terry, Esq., of New York, 
were admitted attorneys and counsellors of this 
No 22. John D. Bush vs. Jacob Marshall et al. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of Iowa. Mr. 
Justice Grier delivered the opinion of this Court, 
affirming the decree of said Supreme Court in this 
. with costs. ; 
in 28, Richard Bein and Mary Beinvs. Mary 
Heath. Appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Louisiana. Mr. Justice McLean 
delivered the opinion of the Court, affirming the 
decree of the Circuit Court in this cause, with 


costs. 

No. 43. The United States vs. Andrew H 
jun., et al. Error to the Circuit Court of the 
United States for a md Sones — 
delivered the opinion reversing 
judgment of the Circuit Court, and remanding 
the cause, with di to award a venire facias 


novo 

No. 144. Wm. Houston et al. vs. City Bank of 
New Orleans. Appeal from the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. Mr. Chief Justice Taney deliver- 
ed the opinion of the Court, reversing the decree 





ing the many, instead of that reverse action so con- 
sonant with the majority principle of our Repub- 
lican Democracy ! 

You can imagine my great disappointment un- 
der this new turn of circumstances! Had the 
obstacle been the ordinary one of refusal of the 
use of all suitable buildings, the discouragement 
would not have been near so great. But only 
think of so slight an obstacle as the pitiable cow- 
ardice of a single man, “ dressed in a little brief 
authority,” having shut out the truths of our 
great Reform from the minds of a people so influ- 
entially positioned, and so willing to hear, as I 
am still assured the generality of them were! 
However, there is one consolation, and that is, 
that the occurrence has set the inhabitants to ar- 
guing the slavery question among themselves, with 
an earnestness never felt before. In taverns and 
stores, at the corners of the streets, everywhere, 
they may be found, this morning, taking sides 
upon this question of questions! Judge Har- 
rington, who seemed quite anxious to hear the 
proposed lecture, is perhaps right in his inference, 
that my si/ence, under the circumstances, was bet- 
ter than any speech that could have been made. 
And he might have added, that the fact of a citi- 
zen of a neighboring slave State, coming here as 
a gentleman, commended by letters from gentle- 
men well known in other portions of Delaware, 
being thus shut out of the State House, cannot 
fail to turn the minds of the people to an investi- 
gation of the question proposed to be discussed, 
as no effort of mere oratory could have done it. 
So may it be! 

Do not understand me to be utterly without 
hope for Southern Delaware. My personal con- 
ferences with slaveholders themselves, and the in- 
terchanges of views which I have been enabled to 
effect, in taverns, and stages, and steamboats, with 
non-slaveholders, on this vital subject, forbid me 
to indulge any such desponding feelings. If the 
slavery question, in this State, can only be kept 
from being unfairly used by those designing and 
corrupt politicians, whose pestilential presence is 
met at every turn, Delaware will ere long be en- 
rolled among the free States, to enjoy those mul- 
tiplied blessings which Nature has placed within 
her very grasp! My heart leaps for joy, as I 
think of the prospect, and anticipate the effect of 
her example on my adopted State, and even upon 
the State of my nativity! And, Oh! how often 
my reverential memory turns to her desolated 
fields and deserted homesteads ; and, as I remem- 
ber the death of one of her most talented sons in 
a bloody duel, to which the Pro-Slavery sentiment 
of her Capital drove him,I find myself almost 
audibly muttering the solemn-toned words of the 
lamentation of Jesus over his Jerusalem. Appro- 
priately might the voice of Anti-Slavery Truth 
say to the Mother of Presidents, in paraphrased 
language: “Oh! Virginia, Virginia! thou that 
stonest the Prophets, and killest them that are 
sent unto thee: How often would I have gathered 
your children, as a hen gathereth her brood un- 
der her wings—but ye would not! And now, be- 
hold! your house is left unto you desolate!” Alas! 
how equally and lamentably true of other regions 
of the widespread and still wider nen 3% ! 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE. 


Flour is on the advance. Howard Street, $5.87 ; 
City Mills held at $6.121g, without sales. Corn 
meal,§$2.50. Red wheat, $1.32 a $1.35. White 
corn, 43 a 46 cents ; yellow do., 47.249 cents. Oats, 
35 a 37 cents. Rye, 80 cents. New Orleans mo- 
lasses, 26 cents. The provision market is heavy 
for pork, and I hear of no sales. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Flour at $6—the market closing very firm ; 
500 barrels New Orleans fancy at $6.50. Corn 
meal—1,200 barrels Pennsylvania sold at $2.25; 
Brandywine, $2.50. Wheat—no sales. Corn is 
wanted; and 5,000 bushels Southern yellow sold 
at 51 a 511¢ cents, weight. 


GEORGETOWN. 


Flour.—Holders ask $5.8714, but no purchasers 
over $5.75. 

Wheat—The price has advanced, and sales are 
making at $1.28 a $1.30 per bushel. 

White corn, 48 a 50 cents; yellow corn, 50 a 52 
cents; corn in ears, per barrel, $2.50 a $2.62 ; ba- 
con, hog round, per 100 pounds, $6.50 a $7 ; shoul- 
ders, $6 a $6.50 middlings, $3.50 a $9; lard, No. 
1, per pound, 81¢ cents. 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN ALEXANDRIA. 

















Hovsr.—Mr. Tompkins, being entitled to the 





of said Supreme Court, and remanding the cause, 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 ~ do. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 

the’fourth copy being gratis. ‘ 
OF Remittances and communications must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

N.B. The postage on all these Periodicals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
“Sone if the large Cities and T 

most oj rge Cities w ‘owns lying on the princi- 
pal railroud and steambout routes in the ited States, these 

will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 
bys mg AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi. 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The subeeri- 

ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TruTH, as it has been 
set furth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow#itizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sia- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &«., now on hand. It may, however, bi well to say 
that among a large assortment of Publication: may be foun 
the following: 5 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe ani Dr. Bacon, by 
Rev. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane ; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey ; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rev. A. Barnes; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W. 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Keview of Fuller and 
Wayland’s Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. Torrey Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Mewoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Yau Zandt Case; 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionslity of Slavery; Spooner Review- 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodell’s Coustitutional Ar- 
gumen ; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble Argument, by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jovathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a Yankee Schoolmaster at the South ;) 
Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Moore ; Amer- 
ican Siavery as it is, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney; Reproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxfurd ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Reli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engravings, Handbills, En- 
velopes, &c. 

It is yoy oy | hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himeelt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of tbe country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to WILLIAM BARNED. 





by 


Feb 3. Pnblishing Agent, No. 22, Sprnee atreet. 





FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
i Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEARL 
STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free Labor 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied themselves with a 
general assortment of Goods usually kept in a Grocery, of 
superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually been sold 

They have also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

They will use great care, in making their purchases, that 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor shal: be admit- 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer fur sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or traders out of the 
ag hy be promptly and faithfully executed. 

mo. 2Ath.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 


NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN, 
HE subscriber is authorized to advertise that 100 copies 
of “ Phelps’s Letters to Prof. Stowe and Dr. Bacon,” and 
100 copies of “Slaveholding Examined in the Light of the 
Holy Bibie, by Dr. Brisbane,’’ have been placed at his dis- 
posal, “to be distributed gratuitously to clergymen who 
wish to receive them, with the hope that they will approve 
and circulate them.’’ Applications in accordance with this 
notice (post paid if sent by mail) will be attended to by 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

22 Spruce street, New York. 
Oc Anti-Slavery papers will please give the above one in- 

sertion. Feb. 24—3t 








DRAWING PENCILS. 


yy ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing.—Spalding 
Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 
of hard , viz: H, moderately hard, used for sketching ; 
H H, ‘a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; HH H, 
extremely hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used for 
light sketching; F, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shad- 
ing; B B, softer do., for deep shading; 4 B, hard black, 
deeper shade than F; HHH H, extremely hard, for very 
fine drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 
cheap. 

After all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the 
Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 

SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


ARCH BRIDGE, 


| these days of patents, improvements, &c., we take great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public one which, 
combining beauty with undoubted utility, needs oniy to be 
seen to be approved. 

The model and drawings for the improvement referred to 
are now to be seen at the Patent Office, and are for an arch 
bridge of great strength, and capable of being thrown over a 
stream or space of trom five hundred to one thousand feet, 
without piers, and with perfect security. It gp be adapte 
to use upon railroads as well as over streams. For strength 
and economy in construction, it has no rival. 

Any information in relation to it may be obtained upon 

lication to John Boynton, South Coventry, Conn., or 
Weatherhead & Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 3.—3t W. & CO. 














FARM FOR SALE, 


OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, cou ng eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible ly of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 


and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf lem, Ohio. 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 


CALvIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, 21 Lake 
/ street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular attention paid to 


Terms + agra Cook County, Illinois. 
County Monday in February, May, and Oo- 
Cireuit court—second Monday in June and November. 


OXF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days b 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
P MAND: FG hOORAPHERS! FURN{SHING DEPOTS; 








silver medals, four first premiums, and 

trrarded the gold an¢/'the National, the Massachusetts, the 

New Tort, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 

. the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and Lest apparatus 
ever exhibited. : 

taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather, 

Aer noe aa in the — r 


A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 

at the lovet* $31 Broadway; Philadelphia, 186 Chesnutatreet ; 
’ : 

Botan 75 Gaur unt $5 Hanover erect Baltimore, 205 Bal- 

mag Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 





Maryland tobacco- - ~- $2.00 a $7.00 
Flour, superfine - - - 550 a@ 5621 
Flour, family - = = 650 a 7.00 
Wheat,red - - - + 123 @ 125 
Wheat, white so 2 oe bBo wm 180 
Rye - ‘+. + . © O70 > €075 
Corn,white- - - + 045 a 0.46 
Corn, yellow- - - - 048 a 0.50 
Oats - » _ - - 037. & 038 
Corn meal, per bushel -- - 0.55 a 0.60 
Butter, roll, perpound - - 0.15 a 0.18 
Butter, fir - sss 012 8. 0.14 
Pork, from wagons - - + 5624 a 5.75 

new - - - - 8.00 a 850 

= © ° . ° 00.73¢ a 00.8 


Po erg: Miehasin , Springs, $ 
= Vieille Rue du ‘hemple; ‘Liverpool, 2 Chars 
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